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EDITORIAL 


WARTIME AND THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


hed WARTIME the difficulties of conducting any journal are 
very considerably increased. And in a war that is demanding 
the services of a very large percentage of our young men the 
young men of our editorial group have not been exempt. At this 
particular time we report with great regret that Professor O. W. 
Reinmuth, of the University of Texas, has entered the army as 
captain in the Provost Marshal General School, and has been 
compelled to resign as Associate Editor in charge of ‘‘Notes.” 
Notwithstanding the risk one runs in selecting a young man of 
military age to take up the work where another young man has 
had to lay it down, we have asked Professor John L. Heller, of the 
University of Minnesota, to succeed Professor Reinmuth, and we 
are happy to announce that he has accepted the appointment. We 
sincerely welcome Professor Heller as a member of the staff. 
Another wartime worry is the matter of punctual adherence to 
publication dates. We promise that the materials for each issue of 
our magazine will leave the editorial office on time, but we know 
that our publishers cannot always be as punctual in finishing that 
issue as they have been in the past. If, therefore, your JOURNAL 
does not always arrive on the usual date, we beg of you to be 


patient. We shall all do the best we can. 
gE. T. 
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TEACHING THE:ART OF READING LATIN 


Pe ccemces should be passionately interesting,” says Sacha 
Guitry (quoted by William Lyon Phelps). “Of course for this 
we should have to have passionately interested teachers, people 
convinced of the beauty of their mission.” 

Nowhere in the whole field of teaching, I believe, is there a more 
promising spot for the realization of this happy ideal than in the 
Latin classroom. Only, if we are to achieve it, we must from the 
beginning set up as our chief aim the continued growth of our 
pupils in power to read Latin. 

Nothing less dynamic than this will serve to kindle the steady 
glow of “passionate interest.”” Latin is one of the most beautiful 
languages ever molded by the lips of man, and its literature one 
of the noblest. 

“Ah, yes,” you say, “but it is difficult.” True, and therein lies 
its fascination. Beautiful things are difficult, as the Greek proverb 
has it, xaXera ra Kaha. 

I would never seek to belittle the difficulty of learning to read 
Latin. Yet, with pupils of ordinary intelligence, the goal can be 
reached if we do not introduce artificial stumbling-blocks by faulty 
and wasteful methods. 

As we start on the adventure—and an adventure it is and one 
likely to demand all that we have of faith, hope, and love—the 
first requirement is that the teacher shall himself read Latin with 
ease and enjoyment. For reading Latin is an art; and nobody can 
teach a fine art who is not, to a certain degree at least, master or 
mistress of that art. In order to teach the violin, one need not 
indeed be a Kreisler, but one must be able to play the instrument. 
Otherwise, we shall be in the position of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, who thought to pluck the heart out of Hamlet’s mystery and 
yet could not play on a simple recorder. We cannot pluck the heart 
out of the mystery of Latin sentence structure, much less out of 
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the mystery of the masterpieces of Latin literature, unless we have 
first learned ourselves to read the language. And by “reading” 
I mean, of course, getting the sense in the original. 

Assuming, then, that we can ourselves read Latin, the next 
essential is that we should have faith that we can teach others to 
do so. It was a very great Teacher who said, “But one thing is 
needful, have faith.”” What Jesus said was, “‘have faith in God.” 
But in the last analysis all faith is faith in God. And if we may 
trust our modern Margaret Fuller, God himself knows Latin best: 

Saint Joseph made a fire, 

Laid right, of ash tree wood, 
And set God’s sweet Son nigher, 
As freshly father should. 

Bright doves with breasts of satin 
Caressed the starlit loam, 

And softly talked in Latin, 

To make Christ feel at home; 
And since God knows best Latin, 
Child Mary, pondering, sat 

And all that blessed matin, 

Sang glad Magnificat. 


At the very outset we should resolutely eschew the practice— 
alas, still all too current in our classrooms—of attempting to use 
translation as a means for getting the sense. Such a practice is 
based on lack of faith that it is possible really to comprehend Latin 
in the original. It is an utterly defeatist attitude and is doomed to 
failure from the beginning. For as that consummate grammarian, 
Edward P. Morris, once said, “the necessary middle step in trans- 
lation is a perfect comprehension of the thought.” Mark that he 
did not say an “optional” but a “necessary” middle step. And 
that is true. For how indeed can even the most agile of our pupils 
“carry across’ (trans-ferre) what he does not himself possess, 
namely, the sense of the passage? 

There is much confusion in this regard, a confusion which is 
responsible, in my opinion, for most of our often-criticized failure 
to teach our pupils really to read Latin. We use “translating” and 
“reading” Latin as convertible terms, speak of “translation 
courses” when we should say “reading courses,” and even when we 
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think we are being most virtuous, talk of insisting on “translation 
at sight.” In reality, the most accomplished Latin scholar—to say 
nothing of the tyros in our classrooms—would wisely shrink from 
“translating at sight” any passage from a classic. We should speak 
of reading at sight and translating on reflection. 

For, far from being convertible terms, reading and translating 
any foreign tongue stand for quite different, in many respects 
opposite, processes. Reading is synthetic, translation analytic. For 
that very reason, reading Latin, rather than translating it, should 
be emphasized, especially in secondary-school Latin teaching. For 
adolescents are in a stage of their mental development when their 
creative, synthetic powers are strong. Reflection and analysis 
come with maturity. Why not capitalize this psychological fact, 
instead of ignoring it? 

First and foremost among the various aids to comprehension 
which the skilful teacher will apply is the expressive reading aloud 
of the Latin. This is in the very nature of language, which is in its 
essence a system of sound symbols. It was a consummate Latin 
scholar and admirable teacher, the late Charles Knapp, who used 
to tell his students, if they wished to learn to read Latin, to read 
it aloud twenty minutes every day, Sundays included! A good 
prescription, and certain to give results—if it is actually taken. 
It does not have to be new Latin that one reads aloud every day. 
Until the student is fairly well advanced in the art it had better 
be a passage that has already been read and discussed in class, so 
that he is sure of the meaning. The inestimable advantage of this 
practice is that it makes us conscious that Latin really is a lan- 
guage, that is, a vehicle for the expression of meaning. As a matter 
of fact it is one of the most expressive of all languages; and once 
we become aware of this and cease to treat it as a dead thing, fit 
only for dissection, but rather deal with it as a living medium of 
expression, it will come alive for us. 

The reading aloud of the original should never of course be 
merely perfunctory, still less, mechanical, but should bring out as 
clearly as possible the emphasis and, above all, the grouping, of 
the words. For ideas do not come to us singly, but in groups, and 
so too do the words which express the ideas. “Out of word-groups 
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into thought-units, and again out of these into new word-groups— 
this is the double transfer which we call translation,” as Professor 
Frank Gardner Moore so lucidly puts it in his splendid article on 
“Haste and Waste in Translating Latin” (Ed. Rev. tv, 421). 

“The first problem is, of course,’ according to the same dis- 
tinguished authority, “how to grasp the thought-units of the 
original, just as they stand. ... The original order should never 
be deserted, even for the moment.” It should not be deserted be- 
cause to abandon it is to throw away the chief clue to the meaning. 
Especially in a language so highly inflected as Latin, in which the 
order of words is almost completely free, the order in which the 
author sets down the words is precisely the order in which he 
wishes us to apprehend their meaning. To neglect it is like trying 
to force a door after throwing away the key. Or again, to quote 
once more the authority of the greatest of all Teachers, it is to be 
like the thief and the robber who endeavor to climb into the fold 
some other way instead of going in by the door. We should go in 
by the door. Only so can we capture the radiant energy, the full 
light and color with which the page of a Latin classic fairly glows. 

With simple sentences the expressive reading aloud of the Latin 
may be of itself sufficient to enable a class to grasp the meaning 
perfectly—provided, of course, they have been adequately trained 
from the beginning in feeling the force of inflections, and have an 
adequate vocabulary. Since these desiderata are often not at hand, 
however, as much intensive training in vocabulary, forms, and 
syntax as may be necessary to a “perfect comprehension of the 
thought” should by all means accompany, precede, or follow the 
reading of the Latin. For no greater mistake could be made than 
to suppose that a less thorough grammatical training is required 
to read any foreign language directly than to “‘translate’”’ it by 
some mechanical set of “rules for translation.”” On the contrary, 
a much surer knowledge of grammar is required for the creative 
effort of the imagination to “think the author’s thoughts after 
him,” which is the only true reading process. 

I am speaking, of course, of reading with accuracy. And no mere 
loose approximation to the author’s meaning should be accepted 
as satisfactory. An intensive study of grammar is, indeed, essential 
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to any real appreciation of a classic writer, be he Caesar, Cicero, 
or Vergil. And it can become a fascinating pursuit. Only grammar 
should not be set up as an end in itself. Its true function is as the 
handmaid of a “perfect comprehension” of the author’s thought. 
For it is only when we abandon what I once called (CLAssIcAL 
JourNAL xx, 106) “that futile quest for ‘first the subject and then 
the verb,’ or ‘first the verb and then the subject’,”’ and concentrate 
on the true aim of all really vital Latin study, namely, mastery of 
the art of appreciating the original language as it was once de- 
livered to the saints (I refer of course to the saints of classical 
scholarship who guard the manuscript tradition!) that we can 
find the work of the Latin classroom “passionately interesting.” 

But, somebody will ask, how are we to know that our pupils are 
actually getting the meaning, if we do not invariably ask them to 
translate into English? This is a legitimate question. For we must 
not deceive ourselves and accept enthusiasm as a substitute for 
well-grounded knowledge. There are, however, many ways of both 
assisting and testing comprehension. It was Miss Olivia Pound 
who suggested that students should be required themselves to 
read aloud in class the Latin of the day’s assignment “‘as if it meant 
something.” It is, as a matter of fact, extraordinarily difficult to 
do this without really understanding the meaning. Where a wrong 
grouping of the words or a misplaced emphasis reveals a failure to 
understand, it will be the part of the sympathetic teacher by a 
skilful question or two to set the pupil on the right path. 

Questions on the content of the passage, either in Latin or in 
English, are also helpful; and very stimulating is the making of a 
précis, giving the essential thought, say of a chapter, in a single 
sentence. Both these practices have the great merit of making sure 
that everybody understands that meaning is what we are after, 
at every stage of Latin study, and not any merely mechanical 
study of words. 

The technique of the metaphrase, also, is of the first importance 
in teaching the art of reading Latin. Its usefulness increases the 
more you practice it and learn its many possibilities. For maximum 
effectiveness the metaphrase should follow the Latin order of 
words and the Latin constructions as closely as is possible without 
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sacrificing intelligibility. It is a literal rendering, only phrase by 
phrase instead of word for word. And it is illuminating to find how 
easily intelligible in English the Latin sentence structure really is if 
we give ourselves up to it and do not try to force it into the 
Procrustes-bed of modern English sentence structure. 

Far from its being true, as has been suggested, that the meta- 
phrase is adapted only to relatively short and easy sentences, the 
more difficult and complex the sentence the more helpful the 
metaphrase. Take for example the long and highly antithetical 
period with which Cicero begins his speech on the Manilian Law. 
An accurate metaphrase will not only make the meaning com- 
pletely clear but will at the same time reveal the characteristic 
rhythm and balance of Ciceronian eloquence: 

Quamquam mihi semper—frequens conspectus vester—multo iucundissi- 
mus,—hic autem locus—ad agendum amplissimus,—ad dicendum ornatissi- 
mus—est visus, Quirites,—tamen—hoc aditu laudis,—qui semper optimo 
cuique maxime patuit,—non mea me voluntas adhuc,—sed vitae meae ra- 
tiones—ab ineunte aetate susceptae—prohibuerunt. 

Although to me always—the sight of you in full assembly—by much the 
most pleasing—this place moreover—for transacting business most dignified— 
for speaking most honorable—has seemed, fellow-citizens—nevertheless— 
from this avenue to praise—which always to all the best has lain most widely 
open—not me my own desire hitherto—but my life’s plans—from an early age 
undertaken—have kept away. 


The metaphrase is not, of course, idiomatic English. But since 
it does not pretend to be, that is no objection to it. It is an emi- 
nently useful stepping-stone to real translation. And by its use the 
practice of translation from Latin into English as a fine art (and 
that is the only way to look at it) will not be really hindered but 
greatly helped, since after all the chief cause of the notorious failure 
to translate well is lack of understanding of the sense of the origi- 
nal. Pupils write down a meaningless jumble of words because 
they have in fact never learned to get the meaning of the Latin. 
With a better comprehension of the Latin, better results will be 
secured in translation into English, with a much smaller expendi- 
ture of time. 

Classwork, as I said at the beginning, should be passionately 
interesting. And it will be so in the Latin classroom if we concen- 
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trate our attention on the true aim of Latin teaching—the de- 
velopment in our students of steadily growing power to apprehend 
great thoughts expressed in a language so strong and beautiful as 
Latin. Learning to read Latin will never be easy. But it is fasci- 
nating just because it demands of both teacher and pupils the best 
that they have in them. And when they have attained the goal, our 
students will have the key to the treasures of Latin literature. Even 
if they do not go on in later years and read the Latin classics by 
themselves (and you can only lead a horse to water, you can’t 
make him drink), they will have had a precious experience in their 
school life—immediate contact with a great literature. For we 
must never forget what William Gardner Hale, one of the greatest 
masters of the art of reading Latin, reminds us of, that when we 
are reading Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil in our classrooms we are 
already reading great literature—indeed, some of the greatest ever 
produced by “the grandeur that was Rome.” 
EpITH FRANCES CLAFLIN 


Columbia University 














GERMANICUS CAESAR IMPERATOR 
I 


APHAEL’S famous mural, the ‘‘School of Athens,” portraying 

the greatest philosophers and scholars of the past ages 
grouped in timeless companionship about the central figures of 
Plato and Aristotle, is of course familiar to us all. 

In the gallery of the beautiful Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City there is displayed a large canvas by a modern artist unmis- 
takably influenced by this earlier masterpiece. The pediment of 
an impressive temple that occupies a central position in the back- 
ground has inscribed upon it Horace’s well-known phrase, 


Non omnis moriar. 


In the spacious outer court there are found more than a hundred 
figures of Spaniards who have added to their country’s renown, 
beginning with the Romans, Seneca and Martial and Quintilian, 
and including the great writers and artists, the philosophers and 
the scientists, whose work has brought eternal honor to the land 
of their birth throughout the years of her history. 

It seems to me that the historian Tacitus strove to do a some- 
what similar thing for the ancient Roman Empire, though working 
in a different medium. His Amnals are crowded with lifelike por- 
traits of the great. Yet he includes in his clear-cut panorama both 
the good and the bad. Some he desires to hold up for emulation. 
Others he brands with infamy.' There are two figures that stand 
out, apart from the rest, in his tragedy of the Caesars. If Tiberius 
is the villain of the piece, then assuredly Germanicus is cast for the 
part of hero. Indeed, the more carefully one reads the Tacitean 
account of his life, the more clearly does it appear to assume the 
guise of an episode in the career of Tiberius the Tyrant. 

There are frequent comparisons of the two men, and each is 
made to serve as a foil for the other.? Even when he admits that the 


' Tacitus, Ann. m1, 65. 
2 Ann. 1, 33: Nam iuveni civile ingenium, mira comitas et diversa ab Tiberii sermone, 
vultu, adrogantibus et obscuris. The historian likewise contrasts Livia with Agrippina 


(1.c.). 
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Emperor had his good points, Tacitus brings forward a charge of 
hypocrisy against him.* But Germanicus, the idol of the army* and 
the populace’ alike, typifies the hope of a free Rome.® His tragic 
death sounds the ultimate knell of the old Republic.’ This, at least, 
is what Tacitus appears to be telling us. Let us consider briefly the 
place of Germanicus in his scheme of things. 


II 


The keynote of the Annals is struck in the opening sentence: 
“The city of Rome was originally ruled by kings.”’ Reges is the 
significant word. The first paragraph lists abortive efforts (after 
the end of the Roman Kingdom in 509 B.c.) to restore the mon- 
archy during the centuries that elapsed before the principate was 
established. The historian then sketches the progress of Augustus 
toward virtual kingship.* He is represented as a shrewd schemer 
throughout: the title he assumed was that of “First Citizen.’”’® As 
for his successor, Tiberius inaugurates his principate with a crime.’® 
Freedom is becoming known only by hearsay: Quotus quisque 
reliquus qui rem publicam vidisset?™ When Julius Caesar was as- 
sassinated, more than half a century previously, some deplored 
the deed, while others extolled it.’* Now, upon the accession of 
Tiberius in A.D. 14, ruere in servitium consules, patres, eques. They 
“dash heedlessly into slavery.” 

Germanicus is mentioned as early as the third chapter of the 
first book, where there is a reference to his lineage, his military 
status as commander of eight legions on the Rhine, and a sig- 
nificant allusion to the fact that by the express command of 
Augustus he had been adopted by Tiberius as his son—even 
though Tiberius had a son of his own.“ There was long a question, 


8 v1, 51: occultum ac subdolum fingendis virtutibus, donec Germanicus ac Drusus 
superfuere. 

* 1, 31: magna spe fore ut Germanicus Caesar imperium alterius pati nequiret. Cf. also 
1, 35. 5 1, 53; m, 82; m1, 17; rv, 12. 

* 1, 33: Quippe Drusi magna apud populum Romanum memoria, credebaturque, si 
rerum potitus foret, libertatem redditurus; unde in Germanicum favor et spes eadem. 

Tn, 82. 81, 24. %1, 9 f. Cf. also mr, 56. 1, 6. 

1 1, 3; also 4: pauci bona libertatis in cassum disserere. 

12 1, 8. Tacitus does not commit himself here as to his own attitude. 

By, 7. My, 3; xu, 25. 
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in later years, whether Drusus or this son by adoption was to suc- 
ceed Tiberius.” Indeed, Augustus had toyed with the idea of desig- 
nating Germanicus as his own successor.’* Therefore—and this is 
the second reference to Germanicus in the Annals—Tiberius exer- 
cised the functions of emperor immediately upon the death of 
Augustus, principally because he feared that Germanicus might 
prefer to take the empire rather than keep expecting it.’ The sol- 
diers in Germany were actually ready to proclaim their leader 
emperor.’* But in the heart of Germanicus loyalty overcame am- 
bition. Quanto summae spei propior, declares Tacitus,’® tanio im- 
pensius pro Tiberio niti. He pledges his fealty to the new emperor 
and administers a like oath to his men. Thus clearly does the his- 
torian range these two illustrious Romans on opposing sides from 
the outset. The one appears entirely evil. The other seems alto- 
gether good.” 


III 


The honorary title “Germanicus,” comparable with that of 
“Africanus” bestowed upon the Scipios, had been conferred by the 
Senate upon Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, and was to be in- 
herited by his descendants.” Accordingly, it was now held both by 
that son who commanded the legions on the Rhine—Germanicus 
Caesar Imperator—and by his brother Claudius, the future em- 
peror. Germanicus Caesar was the son of Nero Claudius Drusus™ 
and Antonia Minor, daughter of the triumvir, Mark Antony.” His 
wife, Agrippina, was a grandchild of Augustus, as she was the 
daughter of Julia by her second husband Agrippa. Germanicus was 
born in 15 B.c., adopted by Tiberius in A.p. 4, and married prob- 
ably in the following year. The nine children born to this union 
included the later emperor Gaius (or Caligula) and Julia Agrip- 
pina, the mother of the emperor Nero.™ It is interesting to note 
that his family accompanied Germanicus on his travels. We find 
them with him in Germany (where his little son Gaius became the 

mm, 56. 6 rv, 57. 71, 7; 52. 18 7, 35. 9 1, 34. 

20 7, 33: set anxius occultis in se patrui aviaeque (Livia) odiis, quorum causae acriores 
quia iniquae. 

21 7, 31; xrv, 64; and cf. Suetonius, Claudius 1, 3. 

2 1, 33; v, 1. 3 1, 43. * Cf. Suetonius, Caligula 9. 
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soldiers’ pride and mascot, acquiring the nickname “Kid Boots’) 
and later in the Orient, at the time of his last illness and death.” 

As was appropriate for one of his name and lineage, Germanicus 
was sent to the Rhine in A.p. 11, after the destruction of the Roman 
army of three legions under Varus and the loss of its battle stand- 
ards. He had already won his spurs in Dalmatia as a youth in his 
early twenties. Now, upon the death of Augustus in A.p. 14, Tibe- 
rius asked that the proconsular imperium be conferred upon Ger- 
manicus and sent official representatives to so inform him.”’ 

Let me recall to your minds by a brief summary the outstanding 
events in the life and official career of Germanicus as recorded by 
Tacitus. 


IV 


Both on the Danube and on the Rhine the Roman legions had 
mutinied upon hearing of the death of Augustus and the accession 
of Tiberius. Drusus, the son of Tiberius, sent by his father to Pan- 
nonia, was able to bring the soldiers along the Danube frontier 
back to their allegiance, cleverly availing himself of the supersti- 
tious fear occasioned by an eclipse of the moon.”* Germanicus was 
absent in Gaul, making tax assessments,”® when revolt flared up 
among the troops quartered in Germany, at Cologne*® and at Xa- 
ten.*! The Lower Army, four legions under Aulus Caecina (located 
among the Ubii, in the Cologne district) im rabiem prolapsus est.” 
It was a steady and disciplined revolt, in the course of which the 
centurions were beaten and slain. When Germanicus reached the 
scene, he spoke in praise of Tiberius, under whom these very le- 
gions had served.* He listened to their complaints.** When they 
sought to prevail upon him to be their emperor, he displayed such 
horror at the traitorous suggestion that he actually drew his sword 
in order to take his own life. Tacitus relates that some of the sol- 
diers urged him to go ahead, and that one cynically-minded private 
said: ‘Here, take my sword; it’s sharper!’ His friends hurried him 


% 1, 40 f.; 1, 69. % 1, 75. 7 1, 14 and 39. 
28 1, 16-30. There were three legions in Pannonia, under Junius Blaesus. 
1, 31 and 33. 1, 31-4, st 7, 45-49, 21, 31-33. 37, 34. 


“1, 35. % 1, 35 (end). 
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off to his tent. In this crisis he determined to use forged letters, 
promising the men in the Emperor’s name redress of their griev- 
ances. This was an extreme measure, perhaps warranted by the 
desperate situation. After making concessions in the form of money 
payments and discharges, Germanicus set out for the Upper Army 
to secure their allegiance to the new emperor and grant them like 
privileges. On his return, the arrival of the official embassy from 
Tiberius announcing the bestowal of the proconsular imperium 
upon Germanicus*’ was misinterpreted by the soldiers. Thinking 
that the recently granted favors were now to be revoked, they 
dragged Germanicus from his bed, compelling him to hand over 
the legionary standard to their keeping, and threatened Munatius 
Plancus, the leader of the envoys.** The men were evidently en- 
tirely out of hand. Even Tacitus admits that Germanicus was sub- 
jected to general criticism*® and blamed also for keeping his wife 
and his little son in the midst of so turbulent an army. Finally he 
burst into tears and prevailed upon her to leave camp and take 
refuge in some safer place. Non florentis Caesaris neque suis in cas- 
tris, sed velut in urbe victa facies, remarks the historian.*® It is a 
dramatic picture but not altogether creditable to the commander- 
in-chief. Then he shamed his men by an indignant and moving 
speech, inciting them at the close to “purge” the army of its muti- 
neers. The soldiers, thus authorized to take matters into their own 
hands, at once put the ringleaders to the sword. Et gaudebat caedi- 
bus miles ... nec Caesar arcebat, we read.“ Both the commander 
and the legions now sought to wipe out the disgrace and the recol- 
lection of the uprising by undertaking a fresh campaign against 
Rome’s enemies, the Germans. First, however, the mutineers who 
were in Caecina’s camp (castra velera, near Xanten) must be 
dealt with. Germanicus accordingly sent instructions which led to 
a massacre of the offenders in their beds. Diversa omnium, quae 
umquam accidere, civilium armorum facies, says the historian.” 
Such is the impression which Tacitus gives us of the conduct of 
Germanicus in the trying times of rebellion within the ranks of the 
Roman army. 


Sr, 36. 37 See note 27 above. 38 7, 39. 
39 7, 40. 407, 41, ay, 44. #7, 49. 
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V 


We come next to his campaigns against the Germans. To divert 
their minds from such sombre happenings, Germanicus led twelve 
thousand Roman legionaries, together with detachments of auxilia- 
ries and cavalrymen, across the Rhine. Laeti neque procul Germani 
agitabant, remarks Tacitus.“ Leading his men by a longer but un- 
guarded route, he fell upon an unsuspecting throng of villagers who 
were making merry at a festival and ruthlessly slaughtered men, 
women, and children alike“ His own men escaped without a 
wound. On their return journey the Romans were ambushed by the 
tribes that dwelt along their way, but managed to escape in safety.“ 

Then, in the spring of the year 15, Germanicus made a sudden 
raid against the Chatti.“ Meanwhile, with the war still in progress, 
a triumph was decreed him. Even before this Tiberius had praised 
Germanicus to the Senate for his success in suppressing the mutiny: 
multaque de virtute eius memoravit. In reporting this fact, Tacitus 
characteristically adds that the Emperor deliberately indulged in 
fulsome praise to avoid having his words taken seriously!** Ger- 
manicus had also been made a member of a new college of priests of 
the deified Augustus.*® Now came the supreme honor of a promised 
triumph. 

Having taken the Chatti by surprise, he massacred them, laid 
the country waste, and refused to discuss terms of peace.®® Next, 
employing diplomacy as well as the sword, he rescued the German 
leader Segestes and a large force of his countrymen from siege by 
his rival, Arminius, the conqueror of Varus and his legions.” 
Among those he thus safeguarded was the daughter of Segestes, 
who was likewise the wife of Arminius, neque victa in lacrimas neque 
voce supplex. Thus he won the gratitude and support of her father 
against his foe. 

In the resultant struggle between Arminius and Germanicus, the 
Cherusci seem to have outmaneuvered the Romans and all but de- 
feated them. The Roman baggage-train was mired, the troops were 

#7, 50. “1, Of. #1, 51. #1, 55. 

7 1, 52; for the triumph, cf. 1, 55. #1, 52. 497, 54. 507, 56. 

5 1, 57. For the title of Imperator here obtained by Germanicus auctore Tiberio, cf. 
1, 58. 
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in confusion, and panic threatened. Finally, however, victory fell to 
the Romans, although the rumor of their disaster had already 
reached the home base. Agrippina had difficulty in preventing the 
destruction of the Rhine bridge by the troops who were guarding 
it. There is a vivid word picture of her: stetisse apud principium 
pontis laudes et grates reversis legionibus habeniem.™ 

A dramatic incident of the campaign was the visit of Germanicus 
to the ill-omened battlefield where Varus and his legions had per- 
ished in the year A.D. 9. Their bones were now decently interred 
and a funeral mound was erected.* As this was done before the 
Romans actually fought against Arminius and his veterans, there 
is justice in the disapproval expressed by Tiberius. The reminder 
of so disastrous an encounter might well have dampened the ardor 
of the soldiers. Furthermore, as an augur Germanicus was expected 
to avoid all contact with funerals or the dead. 

The year A.D. 16 was marked by disturbances in the Orient. This, 
says Tacitus, afforded Tiberius a pretext for recalling Germani- 
cus from an army that was loyal to him and might become hostile 
to himself. Meanwhile, however, Germanicus was building a great 
fleet of a thousand ships whose objective was the Rhine delta.™ 
Thus he sought to obviate tiresome and dangerous marches through 
a country better known to the enemy than to the Romans. His 
father Drusus had been the first of the Romans to navigate the 
German Ocean.® The son now made the voyage to the Zuyderzee 
without mishap. But, oddly enough, he moored his fleet on the left 
bank, possibly for greater safety, and was consequently obliged to 
spend several days in constructing a bridge to the opposite shore. 
Meanwhile his arrival could not be kept secret, and there were up- 
risings in his rear. A German line of battle was drawn up across the 
Weser river. So Germanicus was forced to fight in the place that 
Arminius had chosen. Availing himself of a practice characteristic 
of both Haroun al Raschid (as recorded in the Arabian Nights) 
and—in still later times—of Frederick the Great, he walked about 
his camp by night incognito, and with but a single attendant, in 

52 1, 69. For the Roman retreat from the territory of the Cherusci, cf. 1, 63-65. 
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order to discover the real attitude of his men. Fruiturque fama sui, 
says Tacitus.” Emboldened both by what he overheard and by a 
vision of the night,5* he called his troops together the following 
morning to encourage them for the conflict. He—or perhaps Taci- 
tus—uses language reminiscent of Horace when he refers to their 
taedio viarum ac maris.*® The imminent battle might afford them 
the desired goal of peace through victory: neque bellum ultra— 
neither should they make war any more. In the plain here called 
Idisiaviso the Romans and the Cherusci met. Magna ea victoria 
neque cruenta nobis fuit is the sentence in which Tacitus sums up 
the result. It was here that Tiberius, under whose auspices the war 
was being waged, was, by old custom, acclaimed Imperator by his 
victorious troops.® But Germanicus himself had also been thus 
honored, by permission of Tiberius, the preceding year.“ The re- 
turn journey was marred by serious damage to the ships by a 
violent storm. Germanicus, having reached the shore alone in the 
commander’s galley, reproached himself for the loss of the rest, 
and was with difficulty restrained from committing suicide. In 
time, however, the remnants of the battered fleet made their way 
back to shore. Some had even been blown over to Britain. Germani- 
cus, like the British after the retreat to Dunkirk in the present war, 
sent out boats to rescue survivors. Then the Romans marched 
back to winter quarters. Such were the exploits of Germanicus in 
the land that had given him his name. Now, however, there were 
urgent letters from Tiberius, bidding him return to Rome for the 
triumph that had been decreed him.“ The Emperor refused his re- 
quest for an additional year in which to finish his work. To the 
senate Tiberius declared mec posse motum Orientem nisi Germanici 
sapientia conponi.” He was the man of the hour. 


VI 


Now comes the last act of the tragedy, whose crucial events take 
place in the mysterious and treacherous East. 
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First, however, there was an interval of repose and glory at 
Rome. Even in his absence attention had repeatedly been called to 
his achievements. In the year 15 triumphal distinctions had been 
voted to his lieutenants 0b res cum Germanico gestas.© His half- 
brother Drusus had presided over a gladiatorial show in Rome 
quos Germanici fratris ac suo nomine obtulerat. Near the end of 
the year 16 an arch was dedicated near the Temple of Saturn to 
commemorate the recovery of the standards (lost with Varus in 
A.D. 9) ductu Germanici, auspiciis Tiberii. 

Now, in May of the year 17, Germanicus celebrated his triumph 
and was viewed in person by the populace of Rome in a chariot 
that bore also his five children.** The Emperor distributed a dona- 
tive in his name.”° 

But Tacitus declares that all this brought Tiberius no credit for 
genuine affection, and that the Emperor decided to remove his 
adopted son under pretense of honoring him.” Accordingly, by a 
decree of the Senate, the eastern provinces were now entrusted to 
Germanicus with greater authority than was held by their respec- 
tive governors.” At the same time Cn. Piso was selected as gover- 
nor of Syria. This ungovernable and arrogant official believed he 
had been especially chosen ad spes Germanici coercendas.” Setting 
out from Athens and sailing through the Cyclades, he overtook 
Germanicus at Rhodes.” 

The latter, serving in the year A.D. 18 as consul for the second 
time with Tiberius himself as his colleague,” had entered upon the 
duties of that office at Nicopolis, the city founded by Augustus to 
commemorate his victory at Actium, and destined in later years 
to receive added distinction from Epictetus and St. Paul. 

It is true that Germanicus appears to have had a rather vague 
and roving commission, but his activities in the East resemble 
nothing so much as a prolonged junket. He naturally visited the 
site of the great naval battle in which his great uncle defeated his 
grandfather.” One is reminded of Alexander at Troy. Next he 
came to Athens, where he was received as befitted an heir apparent 
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to the throne of the Roman world.” At Lesbos, “where burning 
Sappho loved and sung,” Agrippina gave birth to her last child, a 
daughter, Julia Livilla—who was one day to have her name scan- 
dalously linked with that of Seneca. Then they went on to Byzan- 
tium, on The Golden Horn, and so through “the twin-clashing 
Symplegades” and toward the land of the Golden Fleece. Tacitus 
reminds us that aside from his sentimental interest in these storied 
shores, Germanicus came to redress grievances of the provincials 
in this part of the world.”* An intended visit to the Samothracian 
Mysteries was prevented by a storm. Next he stopped at Troy, 
famed ancestress of Rome, and visited the oracle of Clarian Apollo 
near Colophon.” 

Meanwhile Piso, in pursuance of his supposititious task of check- 
ing the ambitious hopes of Germanicus,*° had made a veiled attack 
on him at Athens,® railing at the Athenians as well, and then hur- 
ried off across the Aegean in mad pursuit. He found the prince (as 
has already been mentioned) on the island of Rhodes. Tacitus de- 
clares that Germanicus was not unaware of the criticisms that had 
been showered upon him by his opponent. Nevertheless he mag- 
nanimously sent a warship to Piso’s rescue when he was in danger 
of shipwreck near a rocky coast.® After only a day spent on the 
island with his rival, Piso hurried ahead to Syria and sought popu- 
larity by relaxing discipline. His wife Plancina—probably a daugh- 
ter of that Plancus to whom Horace addressed a well-known ode™ 
—went so far as to speak disparagingly of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina. 

Armenia was the official goal of this journey, and Germanicus 
made haste to reach it in advance of Piso.** To this No Man’s Land 
between Persia and Rome the Parthian sovereign Vonones had fled 
when deposed by his countrymen, and the Armenians had wel- 
comed him to their throne. This scion of the Arsacian house had 
been educated at Rome and was the choice of Tiberius. These very 
facts counted against him, however, in the eyes of his countrymen.® 
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The national sentiment in Persia was now inclined toward a prince 
named Zeno as vuler of Armenia. Accordingly Germanicus publicly 
placed the crown upon Zeno’s head, and he assumed the name of 
King Artaxias.* Thereafter the representative of Rome made cer- 
tain changes in the government of Cappadocia and Commagene.* 
This really completed his official business in the East: cunctaque 
socialia prospere composita, says Tacitus.** 

But now personal enmity flared up between the two men whose 
individual] authority had perhaps been somewhat too vaguely de- 
fined. Piso ignored the orders of Germanicus and sneered at the 
massive golden crowns bestowed upon the visiting Roman and his 
lady at the Nabataean court. The historian is inclined to criticize 
Germanicus for overlooking such insults: erat, ut rettuli, clementior, 
he says.*® When Artabanus, the usurper on the throne of Parthia, 
asked that his exiled predecessor, Vonones, be expelled from Ar- 
menia, Germanicus acquiesced, thereby affronting Piso and Plan- 
cina, who were his friends, as was also Tiberius.*® Yet at Rome an 
ovation was voted to Germanicus by the Senate for his bestowal of 
the throne of Armenia upon Artaxias, and arches bearing the effi- 
gies of the two Caesars—for Drusus, too, had been winning distinc- 
tion in Germany meanwhile—were erected beside the temple of 
Mars Ultor in Rome.” 

Now Germanicus, continuing his grand tour, set out for Egypt, 
actually in order to see its renowned archaeological sites, sed cura 
provinciae praetendebatur**—a perfectly natural pretext. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he made the serious mistake of interfering with 
imperial regulations by lowering the price of grain in order to make 
himself popular with the natives. For this he was severely rebuked 
by Tiberius.” Egypt was the granary of the Empire and virtually 
a private imperial domain.“ Unaware as yet of the Emperor’s re- 
sentment, Germanicus sailed up the Nile, visiting the remains of 
ancient Thebes, viewing the colossal statues of Memnon, and, of 
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course, stopping to see the pyramids en route. Aliis quoque miracu- 
lis intendit animum, we read.® 

Meanwhile Piso had taken advantage of his absence and coun- 
termanded all his orders in Syria.% There were mutual recrimina- 
tions on his return, and Piso was on the point of leaving the prov- 
ince when he learned of the sudden illness of Germanicus.*’ 


VII 


The curtain was about to fall on the tragic closing scene in the 
drama of Germanicus Caesar. In view of his constant antagonism 
and hatred, Germanicus readily believed that Piso had poisoned 
him. Curse tablets inscribed with the name Germanicus were actu- 
ally found in the walls and under the floor of the house, together 
with other indications of the attempted use of witchcraft to bring 
about his death.** He formally renounced his friendship with Piso 
and ordered him to leave Syria, being apprehensive of the fate of 
his wife and children in the event of his death.*® A temporary recov- 
ery was followed by a sudden relapse. In his dying words to his 
friends he accused Piso of murdering him, and called upon them 
to avenge his death. Flebunt Germanicum etiam ignoti, he said; 
vindicabitis vos.'°° Then he bade his wife farewell, imploring her, in 
somewhat cryptic language, to put aside all asssumption of supe- 
riority, to bow before the violence of cruel fortune, and never, upon 
her return to Rome to irritate the mighty by rivalry for power.’™ 
Was Germanicus himself conscious of having offended in some such 
way? At all events the implication of the warning seems clear 
enough without the further statement that he privately hinted at 
danger from Tiberius.” Thus, at the age of only thirty-four, died 
Germanicus Caesar Imperator, aspirant to the throne of empire 
and one of the most popular young Romans of his time. Tacitus 
particularly stresses his cordiality, his mercy, his distinguished ap- 
pearance. In the full glare of “that fierce light which beats upon a 
throne” he had conducted himself with modesty and decorum. 
Indoluere exterae nationes regesque)™ 

Germanicus had died at Antioch in Syria. There his body lay in 
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state in the forum preceding the simple funeral rites and the crema- 
tion of his remains.’ Whether he had actually been poisoned was 
a disputed question.’ Tacitus relates that the dead man’s friends 
despatched to Rome—presumably as a witness in the anticipated 
investigation or trial—a notorious poisoner named Martina, who 
was a bosom friend of Plancina.’” Both Piso and his wife indulged 
in unseemly rejoicing at the death of Germanicus.’” In an official 
letter to Tiberius Piso accused Germanicus of luxury and arrogance 
and complained of his own expulsion from his province.’ Then he 
returned to Syria, encountering on the way the official convoy es- 
corting Agrippina to Rome.’ Before long he was recalled to the 
city himself to stand trial.”° 

Tacitus gives a vivid picture of the grief at Rome when the an- 
nouncement of the death of their idol first reached the people: 
passim silentia et gemitus, he says.“ All civic activity ceased in 
token of their bereavement. Then, like the peripeteia of an ancient 
Greek tragedy, a party of merchants from Syria arrived with word 
that Germanicus had recovered, was still alive! Suetonius records 
the words with which the rejoicing crowds aroused the Emperor: 
Salva Roma, salva patria, saluus est Germanicus.™ But, of course, it 
was not true, and the people soon relapsed into deeper gloom and 
bitterness. 

Tacitus is at his best when he depicts the arrival at Brundisium 
of the fleet that bore homeward the widow, clasping the funerary 
urn and accompanied by her two children.“* Two cohorts of the 
praetorian guard escorted the ashes to Rome. Drusus, with Clau- 
dius, the brother of Germanicus, and the children who had been 
left at Rome, met the funeral cortége at Tarracina. Finally, at 
Rome, where the streets were thronged with mourners, burial took 
place in the mausoleum of Augustus. Everywhere, says Tacitus, 
was heard the lament that the Republic had fallen, and now all 
hope was dead." 


VIII 
The question we are considering is whether, in the light of what 
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Tacitus himself tells us, we are justified in suspecting the historian 
of idealizing Germanicus as “the last best hope of earth” from the 
viewpoint of a staunch adherent of the old Roman Republic. And 
has he also been guilty of distorting, or at all events misinterpret- 
ing, the attitude of the emperor Tiberius toward his son by adop- 
tion? 

It may be well to recall at the outset that our historical record 
reveals that Germanicus was not without his weaknesses and short- 
comings. During the mutiny of his troops in Germany he was 
criticized as “an appeaser.”"* Tacitus declares that the departure 
of Agrippina and her infant son from the camp, together with the 
wives of the commander’s friends, weeping and lamenting, did not 
present the appearance of a Caesar in his glory."® In fact, he 
scarcely seemed to be master of his own camp. Germanicus himself 
referred to his later stern, repressive measures as “calamity rather 
than cure.’””’ This was the other extreme of a nature characterized 
by Tacitus himself as “a little lax.’””""* Arminius called him imperi- 
tum adulescentulum.“* Though the charge was scarcely justifiable, 
we find that the exploit for which Tiberius honored him with the 
title of Imperator was a surprise attack on the Chatti, successful 
largely because it was sudden and unanticipated.’ In the cam- 
paign of A.D. 16, after transporting his troops to the Zuyderzee by 
water, he moored his fleet on the left bank of the stream and then 
consumed precious time constructing a bridge to the opposite 
shore. In consequence he found Arminius awaiting his attack in a 
place more favorable to the Germans.” On the return journey 
Germanicus blamed himself for a disaster that seemed at first to 
have cost him the entire fleet: vix cohibuere amici quo minus eodem 
mari oppeteret. Later historians are inclined to agree with the 
verdict passed by Tiberius upon these campaigns, when Germani- 
cus sought another year in which to bring the war to a conclusion: 
satis iam eventuum, satis casuum.’™ 
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IX 


The list of honors conferred upon Germanicus by Tiberius is an 
impressive one. He gave him proconsular imperium over Ger- 
many,™ praised him before the Senate,’ made him a member, 
with himself, Claudius, and Drusus, of a new college of Augustal 
priests,’ and granted him the right of being acclaimed Jmpera- 
tor.” He declared that Germanicus was the only one qualified to 
cope with the eastern question.!** Germanicus was further awarded 
triumphal distinctions; gladiatorial shows were given in his 
name; an arch was erected in his honor at Rome; he had the 
supreme privilege of celebrating a triumph upon his return from 
Germany.” Later a donative was distributed to the populace in 
his name." He served as consul with the emperor Tiberius himself 
as his colleague.™ An ovation was voted him by the Senate and an 
arch was erected at Rome to commemorate his achievements in the 
Orient. The list of posthumous honors officially conferred is long 
and impressive. Other extravagant suggestions were quite prop- 
erly vetoed by the Emperor.'*” 


x 


Finally, let us examine three methods used by the historian to 
throw discredit upon the emperor Tiberius in connection with his 
exposition of the career of Germanicus. The first consists of giving 
his readers a choice of motives which may be attributed to the 
Emperor to explain his conduct. The second is the frequent use of 
innuendo. The third is direct accusation. 

(1) Tacitus records the fact that Tiberius acknowledged before 
the Senate the value of the services rendered by Germanicus in Ger- 
many and praised his courage; but he adds magis in speciem verbis 
adornata quam ut penitus sentire crederetur.“* Whereas, in giving a 
briefer account of the achievements of his own son, Drusus, he 
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spoke, we are told, intentior et fida oratione. How does Tacitus 
know? 

When the Emperor disapproved of the visit paid by Germanicus 
to the battlefield where Varus and his legions had fallen before the 
might of Arminius, the historian says he may have done so because 
the sight of the unburied dead might render the army less eager 
for battle or because he was critical of everything that Germanicus 
did.4** The latter seems to be an assumption of the writer not borne 
out by the evidence adduced in his Amnals. Indeed, the speech of 
Tiberius at the opening of the trial of Piso, as reported by Tacitus, 
is an extremely judicial and fair-minded presentation of the case at 
issue.!“° It appears to give evidence of an open and unbiased dispo- 
sition. 

When Tiberius recalled Germanicus from Germany, declaring in 
answer to his request for the opportunity of making one more cam- 
paign that there had been enough successes and enough disasters 
already, and that it was now time for Germanicus to return for the 
triumph that had been decreed him,“ Tacitus suggests’ as a 
preferable motive that the Emperor sought to remove him from 
his own army and expose him to treachery and to accident in the 
Far East. As for Germanicus, guantio acriora in eum studia militum 
et aversa patrus voluntas—the ill-will of his uncle being now taken 
for granted—celerandae victoriae intentior. Thus does the citation 
of alternative interpretations lead easily to innuendo. 

To consider one more example of this trait of the historian, we 
read that Tiberius and Augusta (i.e., Livia) made no public ap- 
pearance when the funeral cortége of Germanicus reached Rome. 
This was either because they considered it beneath their dignity to 
give public evidence of their grief, remarks Tacitus, or that they 
might not be detected in hypocrisy when the public gaze was di- 
rected upon them. Being unable to find in any of his sources a 
mention of the presence of Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, at 
her son’s funeral, Tacitus makes the gratuitous assumption that 
she was prevented from attending, ut par maeror et mairis exemplo 
avia quoque et patruus attineri viderentur. 
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(2) Indeed, the use of innuendo is so frequent as to shake our con- 
fidence in the author’s lack of prejudice when discussing Tiberius. 

When Agrippina distinguished herself by preventing the de- 
struction of the Rhine bridge after rumor had reported the defeat 
and rout of Germanicus and his men and the approach of the Ger- 
mans, Tacitus declares that the Emperor resented and feared her 
popularity with the army and the fact that her little boy was 
dressed like a soldier and hailed as “Caesar Caligula”: non enim 
simplices eas curas, nec adversus externos studia militum quaeri.™ 

The typical Tacitean comment on the triumph celebrated by 
Germanicus: bellumque, quia conficere prohibitus erat, pro confecto 
acci piebatur,‘ shows animus rather than accuracy. 

In the reference to the covert dread of the populace, who remem- 
bered that to his father Drusus public favor had not brought hap- 
piness, we find innuendo masked as prophecy. How else can we 
interpret such a statement as brevis et infaustos populi Romani 
amores? Indeed the insinuation is immediately followed by an 
open accusation: amoliri iuvenem specie honoris statuit.’*” Tiberius 
is represented as apprehensive even of the popularity of his own 
son.148 

When Germanicus and Agrippina were assailed by Plancina in 
Syria, occultus rumor incedebat, remarks Tacitus, that her conduct 
was not displeasing to the Emperor.® But why should a great his- 
torian give heed to obscure rumors? 

After reporting the last words spoken by Germanicus to his wife 
before he died, Tacitus says: Haec palam et alia secreto, per quae 
ostendisse credebatur metum ex Tiberio;® “he was believed to have 
indicated his fear of Tiberius.” 

The historian seeks also by innuendo to represent the Emperor 
as callous and unfeeling when he recalls the Romans to “business 
as usual” after the funeral: Proin repeterent sollemnia . . . etiam 
voluptates resumerent.* 

Other damaging phrases used by Tacitus to describe Tiberius 
are: “‘to simulate an unprejudiced mind” ;*? whether they speak or 
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keep silent the people of Rome are represented as distrustful of the 
Emperor: Haud alias ... plus sibi in principem occultae vocis aut 
suspicacis silentit permisit;* Tiberius is said to speak “with stud- 
ied moderation,”’ that is, insincerely;™ he counterfeits a sorrow he 
does not really feel: Caesar flexo in maestitiam ore. And there are 
many other instances of the use of effective wording and other 
forms of innuendo that might be cited.’™ 

(3) But Tacitus does not hesitate to take the final step of bring- 
ing forward against the detested embodiment of despotism many 
deliberate accusations wholly unsubstantiated by the evidence ad- 
duced in his historical account. 

He declares that Germanicus was aware that it was the Emper- 
or’s jealousy that kept him from completing the conquest of Ger- 
many.” 

He refers to “the estrangement of his uncle” (that is, of Tiberius) 
as though it were a proved fact. 

He accuses the Emperor of taking a malicious delight in seeing 
the Senate divided between his sons and the laws.”® 

He declares that at Rome everyone knew that the death of Ger- 
manicus delighted Tiberius. 

The Emperor is represented as resenting the devotion of the 
people to Agrippina. 

“No doubts were felt,” says the historian, that the words spoken 
by Piso’s son at Rome, malle ... nec cuiquam mortem Germanici 
exitiosam esse, had been dictated by Tiberius.’ 

In a parenthesis at the opening of the fourth book of the Annals 
Tacitus states that Tiberius numbered the death of Germanicus 
among his blessings.’* 

We cannot help wondering whether the Roman populace, after 
fifty years of imperial rule, really remembered and missed the old 
days of the free Republic as much as the historian would have us 
believe. Tacitus declares that the people availed themselves of the 
time of mourning to give expression to their innermost political 
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convictions, though employing conventional phrases of lamenta- 
tion for Germanicus: Promplius apertiusque quam ut meminisse 
imperitantium crederes, he says.’ Is it not more reasonable to as- 
sume that they were expressing genuine grief for a person, their 
idolized hero, Germanicus Caesar Imperator, whom they had hoped 
one day to see on the throne of empire? 
_ The thesis of Tacitus in writing his account of the reign of Tibe- 
rius seems to be Manebant etiam tum vestigia morientis libertatis.™ 
He remembers that Drusus, the father of Germanicus, had been 
credited with having republican leanings: credebaturque, si rerum 
potitus foret, libertatem redditurus. What more natural for him 
than to attribute like views to his son and to speak darkly of sons 
neque ob aliud interceptos quam quia populum Romanum aequo iure 
complect, reddita libertate agitaverint.’*’ 

But then it seems plausible to look upon the Tacitean Tiberius 
and Germanicus as symbolical embodiments of great opposing 
principles. If this is the case, we must be on our guard against tak- 
ing too seriously the incidental expressions of opinion by the writer. 
As Tiberius was undoubtedly disparaged, so also was the personal- 
ity and character of Germanicus in all probability somewhat un- 
duly exalted by the historian. 

This paper has been written with no intention of belittling the 
heroic figure of Germanicus. Yet we should base our estimate of 
him rather upon the facts recorded by the historian than upon any 
man’s mere opinions. Their very eminence makes the figures of the 
great more difficult to apprehend—Adeo maxima quaeque ambigua 
sunt, as Tacitus himself remarked.’ 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 

Carleton College 

164 rT, 4, 
65, 74, 
16 7, 33. 


167 1, 82. 
168 rr, 19. 
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NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.] 


LATIFUNDIA IN AMERICA 


Washington and Jefferson have often been compared with 
Cincinnatus, Cato the Censor, and other early Roman statesmen 
belonging to the landed aristocracy. Both the early Romans and 
the founders of the United States believed in land as the primary 
source of income; it was from their country estates that Washing- 
ton and Jefferson went to Philadelphia and New York to do their 
part for the government of their new nation, and they always re- 
tired, whenever they could, to the country again and took a very 
personal and practical interest in the workings of their estates. 
Cato, of course, wrotea book on scientific agriculture, and Jefferson, 
as we see him portrayed in his own writings,! is never far in thought 
from the practical details of farming, which he knew from experi- 
ence at Monticello. 

But the large Roman estates, the latifundia, though they pro- 
duced such statesmen as Cato, were not an unmixed blessing. 
Wealthy citizens acquired large tracts at a cheap rental during 
the second century B.c., and the small farmers were gradually 
crowded out. Appian (1, 7) clearly describes the purposes and the 
results of the growth of latifundia. The Licinian Laws of 367 B.c., 
the reforms of the Gracchi, and various decrees of the early em- 
perors all aim at remedying this enclosure movement. But later the 
latifundia appear again with all the attendant evils. Trajan in- 
stituted a Farm Debt Act, encouraged low-interest loans to small 
farmers (as the Farm Security Administration is doing at present), 
and required provincial-born senators to invest one-third of their 
wealth in Italian land. 

The same Jatifundia are appearing again in the United States. 


1 Bernard Mayo (editor), Jefferson Himself: New York, Houghton (1942). 
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Dr. Edgar E. Schmiedeler, director of the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, has written a pamphlet 
entitled Vanishing Homesteads.? Here is a report of it in Informa- 
tion Service * 


Comparing figures of the agricultural census of 1940 with those of 1930, 
Dr. Schmiedeler finds that the proportion of “typical, middle-sized home- 
steads” decreased, whereas there were very marked increases in the propor- 
tions of both the very large farms and the very small units. 

Advances in mechanization have encouraged the creation of large farms. 
This is taking place not only in the plantation areas of the South, and the 
wheat country of the Great Plains, but also in the old communities of Penn- 
sylvania and the typical Middle Western counties. These large farms are 
operated by individuals and by corporations. They apply to some extent fac- 
tory methods to farm production, although the parallel is not an exact one. 
These farms become employers of labor, particularly at harvest-time. To these 
flock the migrants, two million strong, insecure and neglected people, who are 
among the poorest of our rural poor. 

At the other end of the scale are the numerous small farms, a high pro- 
portion of them relatively new and found largely near our large cities. Once 
Dr. O. E. Baker, formerly of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, now on the 
faculty of the University of Maryland, interviewed a number of these farm 
residents near a Middle Western City. ““Why do you buy ten acres, or twenty, 
or forty, and put your houses on them? They aren’t big enough to bring you 
a living,” he said. The typical reply was summarized in effect as follows: 
“We know that, but we figure we won’t starve on these places.” “We really 
cannot do agricultural planning of any kind,” says a Department of Agricul- 
ture official privately, “until we decide whether we want to preserve the 
family-type farm or not. And we have not decided.” 


The /Jatifundia are coming back in the United States, and with 
them the coloni. Cheap slave labor, and later cheap free labor, 
made the big farms profitable in Roman times; mechanization and 
factory methods are making them profitable today. In both cases 
the family-type farm is being crowded out—the farm which a 
social scientist called ‘‘the greatest of our institutions” and which 
President Eliot of Harvard called ‘“‘the best home of the family.” 
But these modern Catos and Varros have difficulty making them- 
selves heard; we have tried Trajan’s methods and are now expand- 

2 E. E. Schmiedeler, Vanishing Homesteads: New York, Paulist Press (1941). 


3 Information Service: New York, Dept. of Research and Education, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, Vol. xx, No. 10 (March 6, 1943). 
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ing Nerva’s great alimenta into a nation-wide Social Security 
system. It is to be hoped that we can find some better solution for 
the problem of Jatifundia than the Romans did. 

EDMUND G. BERRY 


University of Manitoba 


CICERO, PSYCHIATRIST 


It would appear that teachers of psychiatry might do worse than 
to assign Cicero’s essay De Senectute for supplementary reading, 
if Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis, of Columbia University, may be taken 
as a witness. In an address delivered last September before the 
Seventh District branch of the New York State Medical Society, 
Dr. Lewis offered a series of suggestions for avoiding the sorrows 
of old age. As reported in the New York Herald-Tribune for 
September 24, 1942, these recommendations were as follows: 


(1) Don’t retire. Elderly persons can continue creative work and should 
carry on useful activity. 

(2) Keep on learning. Have variety in mental occupation and avoid too 
much physical exercise. Work shorter or more frequent periods. Don’t avoid 
mental exercise and keep up your personal appearance. 

(3) Don’t be a bore by telling old stories. Bear in mind that old age does 
not carry the privilege of being disagreeable, demanding, or peevish. 

(4) Avoid living with children. 


In comparison with this practical advice we may hearken to 
Cicero, psychiatrist of the first century before Christ, as he speaks 
through the mouth of Cato the Censor in the De Senectute: 


(1) Those who allege that old age has no part in active service prove noth- 
ing to the purpose; they are like people who would say that a helmsman has 
nothing to do in the sailing of a ship, inasmuch as, while some of the crew are 
climbing the masts, others scurrying up and down the gangways, and still 
others pumping out the bilge water, he sits quietly aft, merely holding the 
tiller, not doing the work of young men (section 17). . . . Old men retain their 
faculties just as long as they retain to the full their interest and their applica- 
tion, and this is true not only of famous and distinguished men but also of 
men in the peaceful obscurity of private life (22). ... Even at my age I do 
not feel the need of youthful strength any more than, when I was a young 
man, I needed the strength of a bull or an elephant. What you have you should 
use, and whatever you may do you should do with all your might. (27) 

(2) Actually you notice how old age, far from being listless and inactive. 
may be busy and always up to doing something or planning something, the 
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sort of thing, of course, that engaged the individual’s interest in his earlier 
life. Aren’t there some men who even keep on adding to their store of knowl- 
edge? Like Solon, for instance, whom we find boasting in his poetry and saying 
that he grows old learning something new every day. That is what I myself 
have done, seeing that I have learned Greek in my old age (26). . . . So, then, 
exercise and self-restraint can preserve some share of a man’s earlier vigor 
even in old age. . . . (34) 

We should resist old age and make up for its deficiencies by diligent care; 
we should fight against it just as we would against a disease; we should have 
regard for our health, use moderate exercise, and take just enough food and 
drink to restore our physical powers, not overburden them. And we should 
lend assistance not only to the body but, even far more, to the mind and 
spirit; for these, too, grow dim from old age unless, so to speak, you pour oil 
into them. And besides, our bodies are weighed down by the fatigue of exer- 
cise, but our mental powers are made buoyant by being exercised (35-36). 

(3) ...I realize that what I have said has been rather lengthy. But you 
will pardon me, I know, for I have been carried away by my interest in farm- 
ing, and, besides, old age is naturally rather garrulous; I say this to avoid the 
appearance of excusing it of every fault (55). . . . On the other hand, someone 
may say, old men are sullen, fretful, testy, and peevish. If we look into the 
matter, they are also miserly. But these are faults of character, not of old age 
as such. . . . Austerity in old age I approve of, but that, as in everything else, 
in moderation; ill-temper I by no means condone (65). 

Thus far Dr. Lewis and Cato-Cicero are in substantial agree- 
ment. But they seem to disagree about Dr. Lewis’ fourth recom- 


mendation. Hear Cato (teste Cicerone): 


(4) Just as old men take pleasure in the company of young men of good 
endowments and old age is alleviated for those who are attended and esteemed 
by the young, so do young men enjoy the teachings of their elders where- 
by they are aroused to an interest in meritorious accomplishments; and I am 
not aware that I give any less pleasure to you than you do to me (26).... 
For what is more pleasurable than an old age that is crowded with the en- 
thusiasm of youth? . . . (28) I give my vote for an old man who has in him 
something of the youth; a man who follows this principle may possibly become 
old in body, but old in spirit he never will be (38). 

Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 


Wesleyan University 


HOW OLD WERE ACHILLES AND NEOPTOLEMUS? 


According to the Bibliotheca ascribed to Apollodorus,' Achilles 
was nine years old when Calchas declared that Troy could not 


1 Apollodorus, The Library m1, 13, 8. 
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be taken without him. Thetis, foreseeing his fate if he went to 
Troy, disguised Achilles in feminine dress and entrusted him to Ly- 
comedes, king of Scyros. While at the court of Lycomedes Achilles 
had an intrigue with the king’s daughter, Deidamia, and became 
the father of Pyrrhus, who was afterwards called Neoptolemus. 
When Odysseus detected the fraud, Achilles joined the expedition 
against Troy. It is clear that Achilles was then still a lad,? though 
physically old enough to be a father, perhaps fifteen or sixteen. 
This suggestion is in agreement with the statement in the Epitome 
of Apollodorus’ which says that Achilles was fifteen years old when 
he sailed with the Greek fleet. Pyrrhus, his son, must have been a 
baby when Achilles left for Troy. 

But when we first meet Pyrrhus in Vergil’s description of the 
sack of Troy,‘ he stands forth as a full-grown warrior, strong, bold, 
impetuous, and cruel; like the snake in the simile he appears 
“fresh and glistening in youth.” In the attack on Priam’s palace 
he moves among the foremost, wielding a battle-axe, bursting 
through the stubborn gateway, and tearing down the doors. He 
presses on with all his father’s might, unchecked by bars and 
guards. The picture is that of a man of eighteen or nineteen. If, 
however, Pyrrhus was a mere babe when his father left for Troy, 
how does he turn up in the tenth year of the siege a full-grown man? 

A clue to the problem is to be found in the Epitome,’ which tells 
us that the Greeks, not knowing the course to Troy, put in to 
Mysia in error. On leaving Mysia they ran into a violent storm; 
they were separated from one another and landed in their respec- 
tive countries. Eight years later® they again assembled at Aulis, 
and sailed to Troy. 

If Pyrrhus was born before the first sailing’ and if eight years 
elapsed between the first and second expeditions, then his appear- 
ance as a warrior of eighteen or nineteen in the tenth year of the 


? Cf. Bion 1, “ .. . a bloom, like [that of the daughters of Lycomedes] blushed on his 
cheek of snow.” 

® Apollodorus, Epitome 11, 16. 

4 Aeneid 1, 469-502. 

5 Epitome i, 17 f. 

6 Epitome m1, 18. 

7 Homer (Jliad x1x, 326 and xxrv, 467) recognized Achilles as having a son. 
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siege is explained. And if Achilles was fifteen when he first sailed 
for Troy, he was about thirty-three at the time of his death— 
Abstulit clarum mors cita Achillem.*® 

Only by following the statement in the Epitome® that the first 
expedition set-out two years after the abduction of Helen and 
accepting the account of two sailings can we explain the words 
spoken by Helen after the death of Hector: “For this is now the 
twentieth year since I went thence and am gone from my native 
land.’”?° 

Apollodorus’ account of two sailings to Troy receives support 
from Proclus’, synopsis of the Cypria. Proclus" tells us that the 
Greeks put in to Teuthrania (in Mysia), which they sacked, taking 
it for Troy. He recounts how, as they set out from Mysia, a storm 
arose and scattered them. Then, though without giving the length 
of the interval, he tells us that the expedition mustered a second 
time at Aulis. Incidentally, he adds a detail not given by Apollo- 
dorus: in the period between the two voyages Achilles came to 
Scyros and married Deidamia, the mother of his son. 

DAVID BRESLOVE 
Lawrence Park Collegiate Institute, 
Toronto, Ontario 


HOUSMAN AND THE CLASSICS AGAIN 


To the list of passages in Housman’s poetry (published in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL Xxxvil, 34, 96-97, 222-227, 295-298) illus- 
trative of classical influence, other reminiscences are added by 
G. B. A. Fletcher, Professor of Classics at King’s College, Univer- 
sity of Durham, in an Appendix included in Grant Richards’ recent 
volume, Housman, 1897-1936, a record of the friendship between 
publisher and poet that lasted forty years. 


8 Horace, Odes u1, 16, 29. 

® Epitome un, 18. 

1 Iliad xxrv, 765. 

4 Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and Homerica, edited by Evelyn-White, in “Loeb Clas- 
sical Library,” p. 492. 

? New York, Oxford University Press (1942), 406-408. Material cited with the per- 
mission of the Oxford University Press. 
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Fletcher suggests as possible sources of Housman’s 


I wish one could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern,” 


Euripides, Medea 516-519: 


& Zed, ri 54 xpucod pév bs xiBdnros F 
Texunp. avOpwroow Sracas cadh, 
dvb pay 5’brw xpr Tov kaxdv drecdévar, 
ovdels xapaxThp éumépuxe oopari; 


or Hippolytus 925-927: 


ded, xpqv Bporota: trav dirAwv rexunprov 
cadés re KetoOat Kal didyrwow dpevdr, 


boris 7’ GAnOns éorw bs TE uh} ldros. 


Fletcher cites “changing sky and shire’*® as an echo of Horace’s* 
caelum ... mutant, and ‘‘Day’s beamy banner,’ of Lucretius” 
radiatum insigne diei. To Catullus”’ 


qui sedens adversus identidem te 
spectat, 


he traces Housman’s® 


And more delight to look all day 
A lover in the eyes. 


As other examples of Housman’s rendering of Greek and Latin 
phrases, Fletcher lists the following: ‘‘the sum of things’’® (summa 
rerum), “prompt hand’? (manu promptus), “many-venomed’”! 
(woAvpdppaxos), “early wise’? (xpoun6ys), and “pure of stain’ 
(Integer vitae scelerisque purus). 


2 Cf. A Shropshire Lad (xxi11): New York, Three Sirens Press (1932), 48. 

3 Cf. A Shropshire Lad (xxxvm1), ed. cit., 68. 

4 Cf. Epistles 1, 11, 27. 

5 Cf. Last Poems (xxxv1): New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1922), 70. 

® Cf. De Rerum Natura v, 700. 

7 Cf. Catullus 11, 3-4. 

* Cf. More Poems (xvii1): London, Jonathan Cape (1936), 35. 

* Cf. Last Poems (xxxvit), ed. cit., 71. Previously noted by Professor B. I. Evans, 
English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth Century, 329 f. 

10 Cf, Last Poems (xx), ed. cit., 43. 

1 Cf. A Shropshire Lad (tx11), ed. cit., 109. 

12 Cf. A Shropshire Lad (xutv), ed. cit., 83. 

% Cf. More Poems (v), ed. cit., 22. 
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Interesting also are the passages in which Fletcher finds Hous- 
man writing “in a Latin manner” or “exactly in the manner of 
some poet” of the Greek Anthology. To illustrate the latter he 
quotes, among other lines, the well-known epitaph:“ 

Here dead lie we because we did not choose 
To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 


Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose; 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 


An especial debt is owed to Richards for making available to a 
wider circle of readers the Latin elegiac poem, Signa pruinosae 
variantia luce cavernas, in which Housman dedicated the first vol- 
ume of his critical edition of Manilius to his intimate friend, M. J. 
Jackson—a poem which is as valuable for a fuller understanding 
of Housman’s spirit as is the pastoral Epitaphium Damonis, which 
Milton™ wrote in memory of Charles Diodati, for a clearer insight 
into the mind of the author of Lycidas. 

HERBERT C. LipscoMB 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
4 Cf. More Poems (xxxvi), ed. cit., 54. 
% Cf. Richards, op. cit., 441 f. 


% Cf. The Poetical Works of John Milton: London, Macmillan and Co., Limited 
(1899), 617-622. 
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at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of the 
Journat will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves the right 
of appointing reviewers.] 


BOLKESTEIN, HENDRIK, Wohlidtigkeit und Armenflege im vor- 
christlichen Altertum: Ein Beitrag zum Problem ‘Moral und Ge- 
sellschaft: Utrecht, A. Oosthoek, Verlag A. G. (1939). Pp. xii 
+484. 


This work, originally written in Dutch, in 1939, comes to us in 
a German translation. It is a critical examination of the meaning 
of the words and phrases used in the field of charity by Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans of the pre-Christian era. The 
author has apparently a mastery of the languages of the last three 
people, and depends upon German, French, and English transla- 
tions for his Egyptian source material. His research is confined to 
these four cultural groups, and therefore the title is not quite 
accurate, for even among literate cultures he omits the Tigro- 
Euphrates, the Persian, the Indian, and the Chinese. However, 
the task is monumental as it is, requiring examination of all the 
known words and phrases denoting the poor and the attitude to- 
ward them in the centuries preceding the Christian era in these 
four bodies of literature. 

This is the first effort, so far as is known to the writer of this re- 
view, in which an adequately equipped historical scholar directs 
serious attention to ancient source material pertaining to charity 
for the purpose of assembling such pertinent data as may be found, 
and creating an account that possesses reality. There have been 
efforts to do this, either by persons who knew our contemporary 
philosophies and practices of charity, but were not disciplined his- 
torical scholars, such as Lallemand, whose Histoire de la Charité is 
an assemblage of material of various grades of value, or Uhlhorn, 
whose equipment for historical research in Greece and Rome 
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seems adequate, but whose findings are vitiated by his controlling 
thesis that there was no charity as we know it until it was intro- 
duced by Christianity. 

Bolkestein has his own hypothesis, which later research will 
probably modify, but there is no evidence in his work that he went 
to his task with this hypothesis already formed, or that the selec- 
tion of his data was in any way guided by it. Rather, it seems to 
emerge slowly from the voluminous material he has assembled, 
interpreted, classified, and compared, first within each culture, and 
finally between cultures. His hypothesis is that the democratic 
nature of Grecian society determined the kind of charity practiced, 
the motives leading its citizens to practice charity, and the atti- 
tudes of both recipients and donors toward its exercise, and that 
the despotic form of society of the Orient determined its forms of 
charity and attitudes toward it. 

An adequate criticism of this hypothesis would lead beyond the 
scope of a review, but it should at least be noted that while the 
author uses the term “psychological factors” in his text, his han- 
dling of emotional elements in the relationships of giver and re- 
ceiver is less satisfactory than his handling of the concept of 
political science and economics. 

The core of his argument is that the Greek words and their 
Latin derivatives or synonyms which are thought to represent the 
practice of charity as we know it in our cultural history had quite 
a different usage from ours, and to understand Grecian charity, 
the way the Greeks used those words would have to be clarified. 
This he does through extensive citations from the earliest authors, 
such as Homer and Hesiod, to Plutarch, whom he identifies as the 
first writer to use some of these terms in their oriental (Egyptian 
and Hebrew) meaning, and ours. For instance, he states that the 
word ¢idavPpwria during classical times meant decent respect for 
one’s fellows, an attitude of willingness to perform the reciprocal 
favors people in a society of equals perform for each other as occa- 
sion requires. It was not used to denote a relationship between the 
rich and the poor at all in the period of classical Greece. So the 
word “pity” (€\enuootvn) meant insight or consideration for one’s 
peers as misfortune overtook them, such as illness, loss of friends, 
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defeat in battle. It had no usage corresponding to our employment 
of the word eleemosynary, giving alms to the poor. In fact, 
Bolkestein raises the question of whether there is any word in 
classical Greek corresponding to our word alms. 

The virtues of diAavPpwria and éXenuoobvy were highly regarded 
for their social significance, because only by extensive and vigor- 
ous mutual regard for each other’s welfare might a democratic 
state prosper. In some fashion this was an aspect of self-interest, 
and many citations are given to show that the Greeks recognized 
this quality in their deeds of kindliness. Such acts to one’s peers 
might be very expensive, as accepting a visitor and his retinue 
into one’s home temporarily, ransoming a captive, or rehabilitat- 
ing a bankrupt; but their very cost placed the stamp of acknowl- 
edged virtue on them. The reciprocal character of such acts saved 
the beneficiary from a sense of shame or degradation. Because 
they cost so little, gifts to the poor were lightly regarded and are 
seldom mentioned, although the author thinks they may have 
been quite common. 

Conversely, in the autocratic cultures of the East, the rulers 
or the rulers and their associated nobility are the masters; the 
people are under their control and look to their overlords for pro- 
tection. They have no “rights” enforceable by any recognized 
governmental means, and there appear to have been but few up- 
risings against the rulers who abused their power. In these cultural 
groups, Egyptian and Hebrew (he occasionally brackets Baby- 
lonia in the category), the practice of charity was always between 
the overlords and their subjects. It became a title to divine ap- 
proval that the powerful man was merciful to the poor. The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead is conclusive evidence that the wealthy 
considered it their ethical and religious obligation to see that the 
poor did not suffer from the want of those necessities which the 
wealthy could furnish. 

The author also ventures the theory that the mystical aspect 
of oriental religion, especially its view of a life after death, in which 
the inequalities of this life are recompensed by divine justice, had 
its origin in this sharp contrast between rich and poor. It led the 
poor to consider their lot tolerable because in the next world they 
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would enjoy what they had not possessed in this. The lot of the 
poor in the next world would be a happy one, whereas that of the 
rich would require the defense of ‘‘good deeds” to protect them 
from a tragic fate. 

It is against this background that deeds of charity and human 
kindliness in the Orient are to be understood. The Old Testament 
abounds with illustrations of such sentiments, as does the litera- 
ture of Egypt. The powerful are curbed in their greed by fear of 
a deity who takes the poor under his protection; whereas the poor 
are supported in their evil plight by the conviction that they are 
under the special guardianship of their deity. Poverty, by another 
slight shift in philosophy, becomes a virtue, which it never is in 
classical Greece. There poverty was to be avoided in oneself or 
regretted in others, for it led either to debasement of moral char- 
acter by reason of the subterfuges the poor had to practice in order 
to secure attention, or it led to rebellion, the most serious of sins 
in a democratic state. 

Not all words changed their meaning under the influence of 
oriental thought as it swept over the Mediterranean people at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Justice, for instance, has retained 
its primary meaning of readiness to give every man his due from 
classical times to the present. But in “the Orient it takes the form 
of feeding the hungry, refreshing the thirsty, clothing the naked” 
(42). Thus justice in the Orient has taken on the special significance 
of one’s duty to the poor. 

The author’s hypothesis further explains this radical difference 
in philosophy and practice in charity between the Occident and 
the Orient by contrasting the economic condition of the two. In 
classical Greece and Rome, he claims, a good standard of living 
could be maintained by the citizens; a substantial degree of de- 
mocracy had been won by each of these peoples, by means of which 
citizens retained in their own hands the control of the resources 
of the state. When benefits were granted, it was by the citizens 
themselves to themselves; not one class in power granting favors 
to another class which had no political rights. Interestingly, the 
author does not even comment on the aspect which almost all 
historians have pointed out, namely that in such a situation 
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gi\avOpwria took on a strong “political” quality, becoming an in- 
creasingly significant factor with the passage of time as the citi- 
zenry pressed harder and harder upon the marginal resources of 
Greece and Rome. Rather, he indicates that only in a democratic 
society of citizens in comfortable economic circumstances could 
this form of mutual expression of charity take place. In the Orient, 
whatever the amount of total wealth available, the vast majority 
of people were desperately poor, tied to the soil or to their occupa- 
tions, achieving only the barest standard of living, and living it- 
self was at the mercy of their overlords. Under such an economy 
the concepts of diAavOpwria, éXenuoobvn and éXeos, as held by the 
Greeks, were impossible, but were altered to fit the condition in 
which one class, the rich, regarded it as a virtue to exercise these 
services toward another class, the poor. 

The author finally concludes his thesis by pointing out that as 
the political and economic status of citizens deteriorated in the 
Hellenistic and later periods in Greece, and in the early period of 
the Roman Empire this separation between rulers and the ruled— 
between rich and poor—gradually approximated the economic and 
political conditions of the Orient. With such changes in the living 
conditions of its population, the attitudes, practices, and mysti- 
cism of the Orient spread over the entire classical world, and there 
took the form we call Christian. His contention is that those prac- 
tices called Christian charity were in existence long before the 
Christian era; that Christianity was oriental in its origin and 
therefore shared but did not create them. 

One cannot refrain from wondering what has become of this 
courageously democratic author now that his country is under the 
heel of the worst despotism the world has known in two thousand 
years. 

FRANK J. BRUNO 

Washington University 


PEETERS, Fféxrx, Les “‘Fastes’’ D’Ovide: Bruxelles, Georges van 
Campenhout (1939). Pp. 514. 


Félix Peeters’ Les “‘Fastes’’ D’Ovide undertakes to set forth the 
history of the Fast almost from their genesis in the mind of Ovid 
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to their present status in the latest editions. A work of such magni- 
tude, involving so many problems, presenting the history and 
present state of some of these and offering solutions of a number, 
commands our attention. Peeters’ task has been to make a fresh 
study of the text of Ovid’s Fast and of the MSS tradition, besides 
discussing a number of related topics, such as: the relation of the 
Fasti of Ovid to his other work; the sources of the Fasti; whether 
Ovid wrote six or twelve books; the Fast#i in antiquity after Ovid’s 
death and their influence; the metamorphoses of Ovid himself in 
history; the Fasti in the Middle Ages, and in modern times in edi- 
tions from the 15th into the 20th century. And as it becomes clear 
that the author has availed himself of an immense amount of 
learned literature’ on the subject and that these topics have been 
analyzed with great thoroughness and precision, the work takes 
on the character of a magnum opus. Such it really is—a “Thése”’ 
offered at the University of Brussels for the doctorate, and, like 
some other French theses known to all of us, it is a monumental 
work! 

The test of the success of his treatment of these many allied 
topics will be accuracy, and it is a pleasure to record that Peeters’ 
work in this regard stands on a very high level of achievement. We 
have an inventory and an assessment of earlier work, with his own 
independent conclusions; and the book becomes a store-house of 
information that all future students of Ovid’s Fasti must possess 
and employ. The chapters go beyond the information in Schanz 
and Manitius, so that the work deserves classification with other 
mirabilia of patient assemblage and critical analysis of vast 
amounts of earlier work, such as Professor Pease’s notable editions 
of the De Divinatione and of the Fourth Aeneid. This book is 
written in lucid and simple French. The facts and the theories are 
all there. If there is much that is known and less that is new in these 
chapters, at least all of this work marks a mile-stone in Ovidian 
scholarship. The various Indices and the Bibliographies are models 
of accuracy—as I can testify after abundant verifications. 

Peeters himself believed that he had reached finality in his con- 
clusions about the number of books of the Fasti written by Ovid, 


’ Deferrari’s Concordance was known to Peeters in advance of publication. 
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and I doubt whether there will be much dissent in the future from 
his opinions. The much discussed passage in the Tr. m1, 549-552 is 
interpreted correctly, I think, and I, for one, should without hesi- 
tation subscribe to the belief that Books 1-vi were, in part, revised, 
in exile, while the remaining six, which were in a less finished state, 
perished with Ovid’s death. Ovid’s impetuous destruction of his 
own copy of the Metamorphoses does not at all argue for destruc- 
tion of his copy of the Fasti. The last six books, however, were not 
known to antiquity, and a reading in Servius as well as statements 
in some MSS of the eleventh century do mot prove the contrary. 
The Jerome story is a grand myth. 

The central theme is, however, that of the Ovidian MSS and, 
in particular, an elaborate defense of the Brussels MS. I had 
prepared a review for the CLASSICAL JOURNAL of Peeters’ chapters 
on the text and its history, when Brooks Otis’ masterly review 
appeared in the A J P (Oct., 1942, pp. 467-472). It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for me to offer my observations in full here, especially 
as they parallel those of Mr. Otis very closely. Peeters’ work has 
all the character of brave adventure, but his conclusions about his 
favorite G MS. are not, necessarily, definitive, nor will his high 
regard for the Brussels MS. be shared by all. Recent correspondence 
I have had with Dr. Lenz indicates that he still holds out against 
the prime importance of this MS. This question is, of course, funda- 
mental. Peeters has distinguished scholars on his side of this con- 
troversy, notably Mons. Kugener, but E. H. Alton and Sir J. G. 
Frazer dissent. However, the dominance of A is not only chal- 
lenged but, perhaps, ended; in any event, Peeters’ work is sure to 
modify views commonly held since the days of Merkel (1841). 
No one would dispute the clearly-established fact that G gives us 
an important number of very valuable readings not to be found 
elsewhere. Time alone will tell whether Peeters’ explanation and 
belief in two major archetypes or Alton’s theory of one common 
archetype is correct. Mr. Otis finds it difficult to follow Peeters’ 
views—which I should like to state, because of their intriguing 
character; viz., that the two main archetypes had their genesis in 
(1) Ovid’s own copy, which he had revised at Tomis and which 
may have been edited by Hyginus; (2) a vulgate, derived from 
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those private copies of the poem which had been in the hands of 
friends in Rome since the pre-exile days. Only the most competent 
critics can decide that issue, but classical scholarship must applaud 
the painstaking work involved, that seeks to advance the correct- 
ness of our text. The importance of the G MS. is not to be denied. 
Its re-discovery will have a profound influence. Alton will, it is 
to be hoped, complete his edition, while Peeters’ own edition of 
the Fasti, to appear in the Budé series, will give us a rival text— 
for better or for worse. While Peeters’ stemma may not be final, 
his work will have to be reckoned with. Classical scholarship is 
the gainer, as it is by the extraordinary recent work of Karl Bar- 
wick, that throws such unexpected light even upon the well-estab- 
lished text of the Corpus Caesarianum. 

Peeters has studied ca. 80 MSS., and Alton has devoted nearly 
twenty-five years to collations that are not yet completed. Both 
of these scholars will owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Buttenwieser 
for the suggestions she gives in her article, “MSS. of Ovid’s Fasti” 
(J A P A [Vol. Lxx1, pp. 45-51]), in which she answers some of 
Peeters’ queries about MSS. and fills in some gaps which he de- 
plores. Miss Buttenwieser also argues convincingly for her belief 
that the 13th century was the real aetas Ovidiana. 

In conclusion I should like to remind readers of the CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL not to forget Professor Rand’s Ovid and His Influence 
because of its authoritative character and, also, and no less, be- 
cause of its literary charm. I wish that some day some one would 
write a belated letter to Augustus, comparable to the letter of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Napoleon m1, infwhich she prayed 
for the recall from exile of another poet, Victor Hugo. Such a 
letter in behalf of the hapless Ovid, written in the same spirit of 
absolute belief in the mission of great poetry, would be proof posi- 
tive that we have mastered the literary values of Ovid’s verse, and 
that, after all, is, or should be, the final result of all other studies. 

GrEoRGE DEPvUE HapzsiTs 

University of Pennsylvania and Indiana University 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The War News and the Classics, Part II* 


In his thrilling book, Suez to Singapore (p. 160), the war cor- 
respondent Cecil Brown relates that a short time before the fall 
of Singapore his attention was directed to “‘a towering branchless 
tree with just a tuft of greenery at the top.” His guide continued 
as follows: 


If war comes, the first thing that happens is that tree gets chopped down. 
It’s too good a landmark. I don’t know what kind of a tree it is. It is just called 
the Changi tree, the favorite of everyone in Singapore. The Malays say that 
if that tree is ever cut down, British rule in this country comes to an end. 


It is pertinent to quote in this connection an item that appeared 
in The Ann Arbor News on June 10, 1943: 


One of the broadest hints on the extent to which our armed forces are coup- 
ling psychology with bullets is the report that our planes dropped imitation 
“kiri’”’ leaves on the Japanese at Attu. 

The kiri is a Japanese tree, the leaf of which resembles that of our own 
catalpa. The Japanese have a superstition that when its leaves fall pre- 
maturely, they foretell death or other impending disaster. The name “kiri”’ 
sounds like the Japanese word for death, as in “hara-kiri.”’ 

This is according to the Office of War Information, which reveals that its 
research workers dug up the Japanese superstition and also that the paper 
leaves dropped on the enemy on Attu bore a terse message in Japanese, pre- 
sumably advising them to surrender. 


* For Part I, cf. xxxvut, 547-557 (June, 1943). 
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In Rome the withering of the ficus Ruminalis, the sacred fig 
tree under which Romulus and Remus were said to have been 
nourished by the wolf, caused grave alarm, as we see from two 
passages: Nec sine praesagio aliquo arescit rursusque cura sacer- 
dotum seritur (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xv, 77); Eodem anno [a.v. 58] 
Ruminalem arborem in comitio, quae octingentos et triginta ante 
annos Remi Romulique infantiam texerat, mortuis ramalibus et 
arescente trunco deminutam prodigii loco habitum est donec in novos 
fetus revivesceret (Tacitus, Ann. x1m, 58). 

The Singapore tree would be called a “life token’”’ by the folk- 
lorist. It would be stretching a point, however, to apply the same 
term to the fig tree, but in classical lands there were trees and 
other things on the continued existence of which the welfare and 
lives of individuals depended. An old oak tree, a sort of family tree 
that was sacred to Mars, grew on the suburban estate of the Flavii. 
On each of the three occasions when Vespasia gave birth to a child 
it sent forth from its trunk a branch that was an obvious indication 
of the destiny of the new arrival: 

The first was slender and quickly withered, and so too the girl that was born 
died within the year; the second was very strong and long and portended 
great success, but the third was the image of a tree. Therefore their father 


Sabinus . . . , being further encouraged by an inspection of victims, announced 
to his mother that a grandson had been born to her who would be a Caesar."’ 


A dispatch from the front says that the first United States in- 
fantry officer to set foot on New Guinea soil “‘is raising a beard 
which he swears he won’t shave off until he gets his first Jap.” 
Similar boasts have been made by American boys, but, as Nepos 
says, satis est unam rem exempli gratia proferre ne de eodem plura 
enumerando defatigemus lectores. 

There are ancient counterparts of such resolutions. On reaching 
manhood the Chatti vowed not to have hair or beard cut until 
they had slain an enemy (Tacitus, Germ. 31, 1). The custom of 
letting the hair grow as a reminder that vengeance had not yet 
been exacted must have existed among the Batavi, for when 

16 A cornel tree on the slope of the Palatine Hill was looked upon with almost equal 


reverence. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 20. 
17 Suetonius, Vesp. v, 2 (J. C. Rolfe’s translation in the “Loeb Classical Library”). 
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Claudius Civilis, a chieftain of that tribe, brought about the de- 
struction of Roman legions at Vetera in A.p. 70, he cut off his hair, 
which he had allowed to grow after making a vow of enmity to 
the Roman people (Tacitus, Hist. tv, 61). 

Near the end of the sixth century twenty thousand Saxons fell 
in a battle fought with the object of driving the Suabians from 
their country. The terrible losses made the six thousand survivors 
vindictive. Illi quoque qui ex Saxonibus remanserant detestati sunt 
nullum se eorum barbam neque capillos incisurum nisi prius se de 
adversariis ulciscerentur (Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. v, 15: cf. 
Paulus Diaconus, De Gest. Langobard. 111, 7).'® 

After the commando raid on Dieppe the Germans accused the 
British of having shackled German prisoners, and hence they 
treated their captives in the same way, whereupon the British 
adopted counter-reprisals. Hannibal inflicted similar inhumane 
treatment upon Marcus Sergius, the great-grandfather of Catiline, 
and kept him in chains or fetters every single day for twenty 
months. Perhaps there were some extenuating circumstances for 
this act, since Sergius twice made his escape. Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
vil, 104) shows his disapprobation by his word order rather than 
by the use of strong terms: . . . im viginti mensibus nullo non die 
in catenis aut compedibus custoditus. 

In Italy shooting in the back is occasionally resorted to as a 
particularly ignominious form of execution for murderers.’® It is 
also considered a fitting method of putting traitors to death, as 
an Associated Press dispatch dated April 7, 1941, shows: “One 
of the British parachutists who landed in southern Italy last 
February was shot in the back by a firing squad at dawn yesterday 
as a traitor after he was identified as an Italian citizen, it was 
announced today.” 

Time after time in Latin writers there occur the terms cicatrix 
adversa and cicatrix aversa. They seem to be almost technical. I 


18 The material in the last two paragraphs is from one of my own notes, “On Vowing 
Not to Cut One’s Hair Until Some Object Has Been Attained,” Classical Outlook 
XvI (1938), 16 f. Other examples may be found there. 

19 See E. S. McCartney, “On an Ignominious Form of Execution,” Classical Weekly 
Xxvi (1933), 127 f. 
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know of no other people who are so particular to specify whether 
scars and wounds are in front or in back. We find such eulogies of 
heroes as cicatricem aversam nullam, adversus quinque et quadra- 
ginta tulisse (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 1, 11, 2); quadraginta quinque 
cicatricibus adverso corpore insignis, nulla in tergo (Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. vu, 101). An example of Roman admiration for a gallant 
enemy who faced the legions unflinchingly may be found in Caesar, 
De Bello Gallico 1, 26, 2: Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima 
ad vesperum pugnatum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. 
Sallust has little to say in praise of Catiline, but does admire his 
final display of pride and courage (Bell. Cat. 60, ad finem) : Catilina, 
posiquam fusas copias seque cum paucis relictum videt, memor 
generis atque pristinae suae dignitatis, in confertissumos hostis in- 
currit ibique pugnans confoditur. 

From the examples I have given here and elsewhere (see ne :e 
19) of the Roman’s glorification of scars in front and the disgrace 
he felt from wounds received while fleeing, it would seem clear 
that shooting a murderer or a traitor in the back is a logical prac- 
tice for present-day Italians. 

It would seem that a Greek saying, “Africa is always bringing 
forth something new,’ has lost none of its appositeness in the 
course of centuries. The landing of American troops on that con- 
tinent makes it worth while to recall several events of classical 
antiquity. We are told that Julius Caesar slipped and fell as he 
was disembarking in Africa in 47 B.c. The misfortune was naturally 
interpreted by his soldiers as a bad sign, but with great presence 
of mind he pretended that he had fallen on purpose and, embracing 
and kissing the land, he exclaimed: Teneo te, ... Africa (Sue- 
tonius, Jul. 59: cf. Dio xiu, 58, 3 f).# 

According to Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxv, 24), nobody in Africa 
undertook an enterprise without having first said ‘‘Africa.’’ That 
is the word that Roosevelt and Churchill uttered at the confer- 


#0 Aristotle, De Anim. Hist. vit, 28, 606n; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vim, 42: .. . semper 
aliquid novi Africam adferre. 

#1 When William the Conqueror had a similar mishap as he was landing in England, 
a soldier gave a good turn to it by saying: Tenes Angliam, comes, rex futurus (William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum m1, 238). 
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ence at which they decided where the American army was to land 
to begin active operations against the Axis powers. Like Scipio, 
they determined to carry the war into Africa. 

Among the pests (aside from Germans and Italians) that 
troubled Allied soldiers in Africa were scorpions. In Suez to Singa- 
pore (p. 95) Cecil Brown makes some passing comments upon the 
distress they caused: 


Scorpions sting with the tail, causing arms and legs to swell three or four times 
in size. A scorpion-bitten soldier is assured twenty-four hours in sick bay at 
least. Scorpions prefer to cuddle in your blanket at night; then they sting you 
in the morning. 


The ancients had several methods of dealing with these poisonous 
creatures, three of which are recorded by Pliny in his Natural 
History: A scorpionibus quoque habentem id [aizoum|] feriri negant 
(xxv, 163); Attalus adfirmat scorpione viso si quis dicat “duo’’co- 
hiberi nec vibrare ictus (xxvii, 24); Quin etiam si quis asino in 
auro percussum a scorpione se dicat, transire malum protinus 
tradunt (xxvi, 155). 

There is a world-wide belief that it is dangerous to praise or to 
pay a compliment. Our soldiers were warned of the existence of 
this superstition: 

In North Africa the Moslems believe in the Evil Eye. People may unknow- 
ingly have this power, and it is supposed they put a curse upon anyone on 
whom they look with envy. Because of this belief a Moslem hates to have you 
say to him: “How well you look today!’’ “What a fine son you have!”’ unless 
it is preceded by “El hamdu li allah!” meaning “‘Praise be to God!” which 
takes the curse off it.” 


The following story has its setting in Tripoli early in the nine- 
teenth century: 

A person possessed of the evil eye, being once on a journey, chanced to en- 
ter a cottage where he saw an old woman, and a child which lay sleeping in a 
cradle; he requested that some milk might be given him to quench his thirst, 
but there was unfortunately none in the house; having remained some time 
to repose himself, he was observed to gaze steadfastly on the infant, and 
[having] admired its beauty, he soon after departed; on the mother’s awaking 
next morning, she found her child dead! occasioned of course by the evil eye 
of the preceding day.” 


* Pocket Guide to North Africa. See note 3. 
%3 E. Blaquiére, Letters from the Mediterranean, Containing a Civil and Political Ac- 
count of Sicily, Tripoly, and Malta (London, 1813), 11, 70. 
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The last two quotations remind one of the words of Aulus 
Gellius (Noct. Ait. rx, 4, 7 f): 


... esse quasdam in terra Africa hominum familias voce atque lingua ef- 
fascinantium qui si impensius forte laudaverint pulchras arbores, segetes 
laetiores, infantes amoeniores, egregios equos, pecudes pastu atque cultu 
opimas, emoriantur repente haec omnia, nulli aliae causae obnoxia. 


Pliny also tells us (v, 16) that the milky juice of the plant euphor- 
bia, which grew on Mount Atlas, was an antidote against snake 
bite and poisons of all kinds. His statement that the juice was an 
aid to clear vision reminds us that a similar claim has been made 
for carrots and that during the first year or two of the war night- 
flying English aviators were urged to eat this vegetable. 

A minor incident of the African campaign may be mentioned 
here. After feeling out the strength of Marshal Rommel’s fortifi- 
cations at El Agheila in Libya a British patrol reported that a 
“state of nervousness” existed among the enemy. “This state of 
nervousness was marked by shooting at nothing at night, sending 
up flares without reason, and various other jitter activities.” At 
times imaginary enemies can be very real. An experienced Roman 
soldier, Considius, who was sent on a scouting mission by Caesar 
in Gaul, has escaped oblivion only because he reported to his com- 
mander as seen, things that he had not seen (De Bello Gallico 1, 
22,4:... quod non vidisset pro viso sibi renuntiasse). 

As Scipio Africanus Minor was witnessing the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.c., he recalled the downfall of the mighty em- 
pires of the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Mace- 
donians, and reflected upon the mutability of human affairs. In 
the midst of this foreboding there escaped from his lips, perhaps 
unconsciously, the verses in which Hector prophesied the ruin of 
Troy (Iliad v1, 448 f.);* 


The day shall come in which our sacred Troy 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all.* 


It seems ironical that Africa has now become a springboard for an 
attack upon Scipio’s native land. The national leaders who met at 


* Polybius xxxix, 5; Appian, Hist. Rom. vi, 19, 132. 
*% Bryant’s translation. 
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Casablanca and decided to grant the Axis powers no terms but un- 
conditional surrender might well have quoted from Sallust, Bell. 
Iugurth. 83: Omne bellum sumi facile, ceterum aegerrume desinere; 
non in eiusdem potestate initium eius et finem esse; incipere cuivis, 
etiam ignavo licere, deponi cum victores velint. 
EUGENE S. McCarTNEY 
University of Michigan 


Song: Atque Deus Meminit Suorum! 


Atque deus miminit suorum, 
Deus memor liberorum, 
Atque deus meminit suorum, 
Deus est memor liberorum, 

Est memor liberorum. 
Vos flectite, vos potentes, 
Deus adest nobis, 
Vos flectite, vos potentes, 
Deus adest nobis. 
Atque deus meminit suorum, 
Deus memor liberorum, 
Flectite vos, potentes, 

Nam adest deus. 

TERESA HENDERSON? 


Aenigmata Latina 


- 100 plus old—placed in an enclosure. 

. 50 plus wicked child—a halt in the walk. 

. 100 plus place where—a quadruped. 

. 1,000 plus to consume—an essential food. 

. 100 plus a head covering—to prattle. 

. 500 plus anger—ill-boding. 

. 100 plus warm temperature—to defraud. 
1,000 plus an indefinite number—numerous. 
. 500 plus the unit of kernels of corn—costly. 
. 100 plus branch of tree—to crawl. 

. 500 plus rage—sign to beware. 


KOO ONAN WD 


_— 


1 Sung November 1, 1941 at the convention of the Oklahoma Classical Council. 
Music: “But the Lord is Mindful of his Own,’”’ by Mendelssohn. 
2 Student, Ohio State University. 
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. 50 plus an article plus a metal now precious—a foreign language. 
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100 plus power to do—a strong rope. 

1,000 plus Eve’s husband—a lady. 

50 plus a “flashy guy”—dainty trimming. 

1,000 plus help—something a boy likes. 

5 plus a Russian boy’s name—strength. 

100 plus a file—a carrion bird. 

500 plus a tear—one classed with a “droop.” 

50 plus 1 plus 500—a hat. 

1 plus the past tense of run—a country of Asia. 

500 plus frozen water—something to roll. 

500 plus a bad influence—Satan. 

6 plus masculine French for “‘the’’—bad. 

500 plus a strong drink—percussion instrument. 

6 plus nickname for Allan—small tube. 

100 plus a branch of a tree—ascend. 

6 plus 50 plus 50 plus era—small town. 

100 plus small citrus fruit—climate. 

100 plus “‘h” plus 1 plus 50 plus 500—baby. 

6 plus 6 plus an article—a girl’s name. 

500 plus fermented liquor—small valley. 

100 plus large monkey—garment. 

501 plus a small measure of weight—a chart. 

1,001 plus the front of a fireplace—to move. 

1,000 plus what goes into a fountain pen—a kind of fur. 
1,001 plus what an angry person is in—an optical illusion. 
51 plus 1,000 plus Latin word for journey—one who limits. 
1 plus 1,000 plus an agreement—a collision. 

1,000 plus to employ—one of 9 goddesses, patronesses of the arts. 


ANSWERS 

1. caged 11. danger 21. dice 31. dale 

2. limp 12. cable 22. devil 32. cape 

3. cat 13. madam 23. vile 33. diagram 
4. meat 14. lace 24. drum 34. migrate 
5. chat 15. maid 25. vial 35. mink 
6. dire 16. vigor 26. climb 36. mirage 
7. cheat 17. crow 27. village 37. limiter 
8. many 18. drip 28. clime 38. impact 
9. dear 19. lid 29. child 39. muse 
10. climb 20. Iran 30. Vivian 40. Latin 


ESTELLA KYNE 


Wenatchee, Washington 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Connecticut Section Meets 


The Connecticut Section of the Classical Association of New England held 
its annual meeting at the Kingswood School, West Hartford, Saturday, 
October 16, with Professor LeRoy C. Baret, of Trinity College, presiding. 
At the morning session, following an address of welcome by George R. H. 
Nicholson, Headmaster of Kingswood School, Professor Harry M. Hubbell, 
of Yale University, read a paper on “Cicero Rhetor,” and Dr. Robert H. 
Mahoney, Director of Secondary Education in Hartford, one on “Cui Lumen 
Ademptum.”’ At 1 o’clock members of the Association and their friends were 
luncheon guests of Kingswood School. After luncheon the program was: 
“E Luce Lux,” Professor James A. Notopoulos, Trinity College; ‘“The Romans 
in France’”’ (illustrated), Professor John W. Spaeth, Wesleyan University; 
“The State Latin Contest,” Herbert P. Arnold, Choate School. 


Illinois 
Friends of classical instruction in high schools will be interested to learn 
that Miss Florence Brubaker has been promoted to the position of Head of 


the Latin department of the Oak Park and River Forest Township High 
School. Miss Brubaker assumed her new duties during the summer of 1943. 
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Mr. John Calvin Hanna, superintendent of this school from 1898 to 1914, 
was a scholar devoted to the study of the classics. Under his leadership the 
classical department was formally organized in 1907, prior to which time he 
enthusastically taught both Greek and Latin. Miss Frances E. Sabin was 
head of the department from 1906 to 1914. Miss Sabin was succeeded by Miss 
Loura Woodruff, who served until 1941, when she retired to make her home 
at 3926 Military Street, Port Huron, Michigan. 


Iowa Broadcasts Again 


Professor Dorrance S. White, of the State University of Iowa department 
of classical languages, has been invited again to broadcast over WSUI (910) 
Greek Literature in Translation on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 
9 a.m. Next semester he will broadcast Greek Tragedy in Translation at the 
same time and on the same day. 


Missouri—St. Louis Classical Club 


The first meeting of the St. Louis Classical Club for the 1943-1944 season 
was held on Saturday, October 16, at the Winston Churchill Tea Rooms in 
St. Louis. Following the luncheon, Miss Kathryn Hankins, of Lindenwood 
College, read a paper entitled “Vergil for Young People,” in which the ad- 
visability of covering at least the story of all twelve books of the Aeneid 
was suggested. Miss Hankins pointed out that many of the prophecies of the 
first six books were carried out in the latter six; the twelve books form a 
literary unit; the material which cannot be read in Latin can be introduced 
in English translation. 

A prospectus of future programs was given by Professor Norman J. De- 
Witt, president of the club. The meeting for November was to be held in con- 
junction with the Department of Classics of the Missouri State Teachers, 
Association. The April meeting was to be in codperation with the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. For the February meeting a joint 
session with the St. Louis Modern Language Club was promised, while for the 
January meeting a book-review evening was scheduled. The books to be re- 
viewed were Ralph Turner’s The Great Cultural Traditions and Benjamin 
Farmington’s Science and Politics in the Ancient World. 











NEWS LETTER NUMBER 26 
DECEMBER, 1943 


To MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


GREETINGS AND A CHALLENGE! 


While limited observation on my part seems to show that Latin 
is holding its own much better than might have been anticipated 
in the war crisis, yet our efforts to maintain instructional efficiency 
and to promote public interest and support should by no means 
be relaxed. The war effort, with its opportunity for financial bet- 
terment, has drained off many of our experienced teachers and 
has diverted those who might be entering upon teaching as a 
career. Our field has suffered equally with others, much more than 
some. Certain schools are using the existing situation as an excuse 
for limiting or even eliminating instruction in Latin. This tendency 
should be combated by every legitimate means. Far from reducing 
our usual activities, these should be intensified and related more 
than ever to tying in Latin study with immediate interests and 
needs. This we must do even at the sacrifice of time and physical 
strength. Let us keep our organization alive and at work in main- 
taining public contacts and in promoting interest of pupils and 
parents. The daily news affords more opportunities for doing the 
latter than we have ever had before. Fight for the retention of 
tournaments, ‘‘Latin Weeks,” state meetings, and the other de- 
vices we have been employing for publicizing our subject and 
maintaining morale. Let us come out of these trying years stronger 
than ever. We can do it, if we pull together. 

A. PELZER WAGENER 


Changes in Organization 
Marie B. Denneen, The Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Chairman for North Carolina. 
Oscar E. Nybakken, The State University of Iowa, Chairman for Iowa. 
Ruby McBride, Caspar, Wyoming, Chairman for Wyoming. 
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Resigned 


Annabel Horn, Head of Region II. 
Kevin Guinagh, Head of Region III. 


Announcement 


Reprints of Professor Tavenner’s Editorial “Pass the Ammunition” may 
be secured in any quantity without charge from Professor A. P. Wagener, 
P. O. Box 325, Williamsburg, Virginia. State chairmen and members of state 
committees are urged to distribute these widely to school authorities and to 
teachers of Latin who are not members of our Association with the request 
that they be used where they can help our cause. 


Federal Aid to Education: H. R. 2849 S. 637 


In the 78th Congress, now in session in Washington, D. C., Senator Thomas 
of Utah and Representative Ramspeck of Georgia introduced identical bills 
pertaining to federal aid to education. The sponsors claim for these bills ex- 
tensive federal aid without federal control. They insist that they have elimi- 
nated the possibility of any control from the office of education in Washington. 

These bills read as if they were intended to increase the supply of teachers, 
improve the status of teachers, increasing their salaries, and equalize educa- 
tional opportunity of all the children of all the states. The element of control 
is very well hidden, more so than it has been in the ten-year history of federal- 
aid bills. Section 6 of these identical bills contains one clause in which one can 
see the string tied to the funds going out from the National Commissioner’s 
office. The state educational authority must make reports to the National 
Commissioner with respect to the progress of education in his state and the 
funds received. These must be on forms provided by the Commissioner. In 
Section 7 we read that if the Commissioner finds that any portion of such 
funds is expended by the state in a manner contrary to the provisions of this 
act, or shall otherwise be lost or unlawfully used, an equal amount shall be 
withheld from the next ensuing payment. The only control here is financial. 
Does anyone believe that this control will remain only in the auditing depart- 
ment and not extend to curriculum control and administrative control? 
WATCH THESE BILLS! 


NEWS ITEMS 


Illinois, Norman B. Johnson 


Miss Ellen M. Machin, of the Alton Community Consolidated High School, 
reports that she had a group of Latin students who were intending to enter 
the medical profession, nurses’ training or pharmacy. These she met at regular 
times after school and gave them instruction in medical terms, etc. Her prin- 
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cipal became interested and wrote to the state department of education in 
regard to offering such a course for credit. Result: the state department of 
education would like to have the course extended for a full year. 


Iowa, Oscar E. Nybakken 


Reprints of William D. Templeman’s “A College English Teacher Looks 
at the Study of Latin” (College English, Vol. 4, No. 8, May, 1943) and Eugene 
Tavenner’s editorial (CLASSICAL JOURNAL, June, 1943) have been sent out to 
the high-school teachers of Latin throughout the state. A call for a more de- 
cisive expression of opinion concerning the proposed Latin Week will be issued 
early in 1944. Vital radio and classroom programs are expected to be planned. 


Kansas, Winnie D. Lowrance 
Secondary schools in which Latin is offered 241 


Number of teachers of Latin in same schools 259 
Schools offering first year only 20 
Schools offering second year only 32 
Schools offering two years only 79 
Schools offering three years 24 


(Some of these alternating Latin 3 and 4) 
Schools offering four years 
Schools offering fourth year only 
Schools offering first, second, and fourth years 
Schools dropping Latin temporarily 
Enrolment: 

first year 3892 

second year 1910 

third year 181 

fourth year 68 


— = ee DD 


6051 


Not all schools reported numbers enrolled, hence the total figure is lower than 
actual enrolment. The figures are for the school year 1942-43. 

All colleges except Washburn, Topeka, now a municipal college, and the 
State Teachers’ College at Emporia offer Latin. Since the death of Professor 
Holtz Latin has not been offered at the latter college.! The enrolment at the 
University of Kansas has declined. The Catholic schools report a decrease. 
The emphasis upon Spanish has made itself felt, with a consequent decrease 
in Latin enrolment in some places. The proposed bill requiring Spanish to be 
taught in all high schools in Kansas where it was possible to obtain teachers 


1 A testimony to the power of a personality in keeping Latin in the curriculum. Ed. 
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was defeated. . . . We have a tower of strength in Mr. H. J. Haskell and the 
Kansas City Star. Scarcely a week passes without some mention in this news- 
paper, usually on the editorial page, of the value of the classics. . . . Recently 
I had a request from a school patron for information about the observance of 
Latin Week. He wanted to promote such an observance in his town and was 
most grateful for the Michigan plan which I sent him. A similar inquiry came 
from one of the Catholic schools. 


Nebraska, Clarence A. Forbes 


At Wayne State Teachers’ College Latin has marked up a gain over last 
year. However, the war has hit the department of classical languages hard at 
the University of Nebraska, and, in general, the enrolments are down in in- 
stitutions of higher learning throughout the state. 

A Latin Week was observed April 12-16 of this year. “The pastoral letter of 
exhortation on Latin Week went out to a dwindling flock. ... Many good 
Latin teachers are now grazing in other pastures. WACS, WAVES, War Work, 
Washington—just now a lot of things are more exciting and financially re- 
warding than the schoolroom.” However, the call for Latin teachers in the 
secondary schools of the state is still about ten times greater than for teachers 
of all modern languages put together. Interest in foreign languages generally 
is anything but lively, the state chairman concludes. 


North Carolina, Marie B. Denneen 


Marie B. Denneen, of The Woman’s College, The University of North 
Carolina, has accepted the chairmanship for her state, succeeding Dean Ben- 
son W. Davis, of Meredith College, who has moved out of the state. Miss 
Denneen is author of a list of war words related to Latin. Consult Miss Den- 
neen concerning cost and postage if you wish copies of this list. Such copies 
will be supplied at cost. 


Pennsylvania, Mary L. Hess, Publicity Chairman, State Association of Classics 
Teachers 


The state’s first Latin Week was observed March 29April 2, 1943. It was 
a distinct success. “Parents, non-Latin students, and teachers of other subjects 
were amazed that Latin can be just as vital, just as attractive, just as inter- 
esting a subject for public demonstration as any other subject.”” Programs 
were held at the various high schools in Philadelphia, with a rally held by stu- 
dents from the secondary schools of the city and suburban area, both public 
and private, secular and parochial. There was a Latin “‘quiz program,” with 
questions furnished by twenty-one suburban schools. In one high school a 
choral rendition of the prologue of the Aeneid set to music was presented. A 
talk was given by Mrs. Curtis Bok, whose training in Latin and Greek gave 
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her speech much weight with the youth of today. Plays were given at two as- 
sembly programs, Pyramus and Thisbe in Latin and Hector and Andromache in 
Greek. In various schools there were art contests, emphasizing the value of 
Latin. There were talks in junior high-school assemblies by senior Latin stu- 
dents to urge the choice of a language. Posters were on display and a lecture 
at the Fels Planetarium on “Classical Stars and Planets” stressed the part 
mythology played in the history of astronomy and the naming of the celestial 
bodies. 

Programs of the schools of Pittsburgh and vicinity consisted of radio pro- 
grams for students. Pericles’ “Oration to the Athenians on Democracy”’ was 
so modern in its appeal that it might have been judged to be a speech delivered 
to the people of today. The adult radio program had an inspiring panel discus- 
sion led by Professor James Stinchcomb, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
assisted by a minister, an attorney, a trustee of a college, and a member of 
the board of education. Each of the participants was enthusiastic about the 
practicability of Latin for pupilswho are to be leaders in our future democracy. 
In various high schools there were skits and plays appropriate to the occasion. 
There were fashion shows, guest speakers, and notices of Latin Week in local 
newspapers. 

In schools throughout the state the Latin teachers reported that their pu- 
pils made posters depicting Roman life and civilization, and others showing 
the relation of Latin to music, French, Spanish, law, science, and English. 
Parents and other adults had an opportunity to see a typical Roman banquet, 
to hear radio programs comparing ancient times and problems with modern, 
and a round-table discussion of ““The Importance of Latin in the School Cur- 
riculum.” In the Latrobe High School an essay contest was held, won by a boy 
in the sophomore class who wrote on “‘Latin’s Contribution to the War-torn 
World, with special reference to the Romance languages, to law, to medicine, 
to military defenses, to science, and to mathematics. 

“The general opinion throughout the state is that Latin Week is a good idea, 
that it was found to be most helpful and inspirational in the school, and that it 
should be an annual affair.” 


Wisconsin, Esther Weightman 


In a bulletin sent out by the department of Latin, University of Wisconsin, 
to the high-school Latin teachers of the state, April 10, 1943, is the important 
paragraph: 

“Of course no one can tell what the effect of the war on high-school lan- 
guage training will be. But in all likelihood there will be a great expansion in 
the teaching of many modern languages in the colleges, to meet war and post- 
war needs; and the high schools can best prepare students for such specialized 
study by giving them a thorough basic training in Latin. We suggest that as a 
sound strategy for our campaign as classicists.” 


(Signed) Walter R. Agard. 
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NOTES 

A Good Argument 

In the Aélantic Monthly (August, 1943) is a readable article by 
Lucien Price entitled, ‘“Eye of the Hurricane.’”’ The author ex- 
plains, among other things, that countries with large colonial 
possessions, such as England and France, in olden days took care 
to equip their men with a two-fold training, in which the technical 
equipment came second, while the first consideration was a thor- 
ough schooling in ancient and modern languages, history, philoso- 
phy, etc. As Mr. Price puts it, the proficiency of the prize men “is 
decided first in the humanistic studies.’”’ These men arrive at mid- 
dle age with this conviction: 
Here, in those subjects, are charted the successes and failures of human so- 
ciety, with reasons for both. Here is a manual of civilization—examples of 
what has been tried, of what works and what does not. . . . Abstract mathe- 
matics are prerequisite for military science; modern foriegn languages are 
necessary to us now as never before, since we must take our place at the world 
table; and the ancient tongues, Greek and Latin, together with history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science are the thinking, speaking, and doing apparatus 
of civilized western man (Italics mine). 


Send For: 

(1) The fall bulletin of activities by National Chairman A. Pelzer Wagener, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., or to Secretary Norman J. 
DeWitt, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

(2) Editorial reprint of “Pass the Ammunition” by Eugene Tavenner in 
June, 1943, Classical Journal; to Chairman Wagener, who would like to have 
these distributed to teachers, particularly, who are not members of our asso- 
ciation. 

(3) Compact sheet of suggestive committee activities especially for the 
promotion of Latin Week; to Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 


Editor’s Note: 

Are you interested in what Latin teachers are doing in the vari- 
ous schools and colleges of the Middle West and South in the prose- 
cution of Present Status work? Then let the editor of News Letter, 
official organ of Present Status work, have your own particular 
contribution. Let the News Letter be truly a news letter. 

Cordially Yours, 
DorRANCE S. WHITE 

1152 East Court Street 

Iowa City, Iowa 














CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


[Compiled by Professors Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., of 
Wesleyan University.] 


American Association of University Professors Bulletin xx¥x (1943).—(June: 
356-364) William Charles Korfmacher, ‘““The Claim of the Classics in These 
Our Days.” Reprinted from the CLAssicaAL JOURNAL xxxvil, 133-141. Con- 
fident assertion of the values promoted by a study of the classics. (392-397) 
A. M. Withers, “Our Language Health.” It is the responsibility of teachers of 
English “to begin a movement to make compulsory for students intending to 
become teachers of English genuine first-hand knowledge of at least two 
modern foreign languages and Latin.” 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin xxix (1943).—(October: 342-353) 
Louis B. Wright, “Humanistic Education and the Democratic State.” In the 
course of the essay the relation of the classics to the ideals of humanistic educa- 
tion is indicated. “Let me emphasize that the learning of the Greek and Latin 
languages was not an end in itself, as one is sometimes led to believe. The 
Renaissance found in the civilizations of Greece and Rome qualities for 
emulation, and they learned the languages that they might unlock stores of 
wisdom which otherwise would have remained buried.” (368 f.) Samuel K. 
Wilson, “‘How Justify the Liberal Arts College During Wartime.” Digest of a 
paper. The author proposes “that all linguistics save the vernacular, grammar 
and the mental training derived from translation, be confined to the high 
school or professional schools.” All classical and modern literature in the col- 
lege should be read in the vernacular. 


Books at Brown v (1942).—(December: 1-4) Ben C. Clough, ‘The Foster 
Collection of Horace.” An appreciative account of a special collection in the 
John Hay Library of Brown University. “The late William E. Foster, for half 
a century librarian of the Providence Public Library, was a lover of Horace, 
and, for the last thirty years of his life, a collector as well.” 


Bulletin of the History of Medicine xu (1942).—(June: 18-26) Sterling Dow, 
“Two Families of Athenian Physicians.” Concludes that Dieuches and 
Mnesitheus, the two famous physicians who were contemporaries of Diocles 
of Carystus, each belonged to a family in which there had been “a succession 
of three, four, or more doctors.” 
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Bulletin of The John Rylands Library xxv (1943).—(June: 260-270) 
Thanassis Aghnides, ‘What Ancient Greece Means to the Modern Greek.” 
“An inexhaustible source of inspiration in all circumstances. Whenever the 
modern Greek knows he has responded to the urge of the Hellenic tradition 
he is at peace with himself whatever the cost. In the literary and artistic 
treasure-house of Ancient Greece we modern Greeks find our categorical im- 
peratives.’’ (308-322) T. Fish, “Food of the Gods in Ancient Sumer.” A study 
of the food and drink provided for their deities by the Sumerians. 


College English v (1943).—(October: 25-30) Sister Rose Marie, “Poetry in 
the Twilight of the Classics.” A study of the classical background of the 
poetry of Tennyson. 


Ethics tm (1943).—(July: 255-268) Gilbert Chinard, “Jefferson Among the 
Philosophers.” “But, in common with most of the well-educated men of his 
time, Jefferson found the real foundation for his philosophical attitude not in 
modern philosophers, whose works were not easily accessible, but in an 
inexhaustible source of information, in the most complete repertory of the 
systems of the ancient philsophers—the works of Cicero.” 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts xx1v (1943).)(August: 89-106) Thomas T. Water- 
man, “Thomas Jefferson: His Early Works in Architecture.” “Jefferson 
entered the field of architecture at an important juncture, when one period of 
Renaissance architecture was being succeeded by another, and it was he who 
led the new style in this country and so was the first of the Classic Revivalists 
on this side of the Atlantic. ... It may be that Taliaferro owned Robert 
Morris’s Select Architecture, which next to Leoni’s Palladio influenced Jeffer- 
son’s style more than any other publication.” There are twenty-one photo- 
graphic illustrations, plans, and drawings. 


The Harvard Theological Review xxxvi (1943).—(July: 247-250) H. J. Rose, 
“The Grief of Persephone.” A discussion of Rose’s interpretation of Pindar, 
fragment 133 (=127 Bowra, quoted by Plato, Meno 81B), in the light of 
Linforth’s criticism as expressed in The Arts of Orpheus. 


The Hibbert Journal x11 (1943).—(July: 335-339) T. J. Haarhoff, “The 
Meaning of Life.” The meditations of a classical scholar who employs allusions 
to the Greeks and Romans. We should strive to weld mankind into a unified 
whole. 


Journal of the History of Ideas 1v (1943).—(October: 381-399) Merritt Y. 
Hughes, “‘Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance.” “It has been 
the purpose of this study to indicate that Spenser’s conception of Circe and 
her beasts had a background wider than any single literary source, such as 
Ariosto, Plutarch, or Homer; and wider than Neo-Platonism or any other 
single philosophical system.” There are two photographic illustrations. 
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(400-428) Alexandre Koyré, “Galileo and Plato.” Demonstrates that the 
distinguishing feature of modern physics, as contrasted with the physics of 
Aristotle, is the “‘mathematization (geometrization) of science. . . . the rdéle 
and the nature of mathematics constitutes the principal subject of opposition 
between Aristotle and Plato. . . . Galileo judges he has done more than merely 
declare himself a follower and a partisan of Platonic epistemology. . . . The 
new science is for him an experimental proof of Platonism.” 


The Journal of Religion xxi (1943).—(July: 173-185) Cyril C. Richardson, 
“Love: Greek and Christian.” “My essay will attempt to treat of love in 
Plato under the term eros, in Aristotle under the term philia, and in the New 
Testament under the term agape. I shall conclude with a consideration of 
‘self-love’ (amor sui) in the Christian tradition and with some remarks on the 
problems involved in relating eros to agape.”’ (194-205) Mary E. Andrews, 
“Hesiod and Amos.” “Both describe a contemporary culture (of the 8th 
century B.C.); both represent the inarticulate masses; both are men from 
the country.” 


Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes v (1942).—(34—43) Gerard 
Brett, “The Mosaic of the Great Palace in Constantinople.” “The evidence 
of sherds establishes a terminus post quem of the first vears of the 5th century 
A.D. for the date of the building period to which the mosaic belongs; and that 
of capitals and other details of sculpture suggests a date in the reign of Theo- 
dosius m (408-450), probably during its earlier years. . .. The present paper 
deals with its position in the iconography of late antique pavement mosaics. 
. .. Only in the Greek parts of the Empire do we find, in the 5th century, the 
antique tradition as manifest as it is in the pavement.” There are twenty-two 
photographic illustrations. (159-197) Rudolf Wittkower, ‘Marvels of the 
East: A Study in the History of Monsters.” “The Greeks sublimated many 
instinctive fears in the monsters of their mythology, in their satyrs and 
centaurs, sirens and harpies, but they also rationalized those fears in another, 
non-religious form by the invention of monstrous races and animals which 
they imagined to live at a great distance in the East, above all in India. It is 
the survival and transmission of this Greek conception of ethnographical 
monsters which will here be studied.” There are forty-five photographic il- 
lustrations. (198-227) Nicolai Rubinstein, “The Beginnings of Political 
Thought in Florence: A Study in Mediaeval Historiography.”’ Attention is 
given to interpreting the account of Florence and Fiesole in ancient times as 
given in the Chronica de Origine Civitatis. (228-321) Arnaldo Momigliano, 
“The Peace of the Ara Pacis.” A discussion of the Ara Pacis Augustae as 
expressing “a synthesis of contemporary aspirations.” (237-245) Betty Kurth, 
“Mediaeval Romances in Renaissance Tapestries.”” One of the tapestries 
discussed depicts the death of Hercules on Mount Oeta, and another Hercules 
at the Gate of Prycus’ city. Five photographic illustrations concern this part 
of the article. 
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School and Society tvur (1943).—(March 6: 274-276) Geraldine P. Dilla, 
“Professor Withers’s ‘Witnessing for Latin’—A Criticism of His Critic.” A 
reasoned argument for the study of Latin in the schools, listing eight reasons 
why “normal minds should be encouraged to learn some Latin.” (March 20: 
317) “War or No War, The Classics Carry On.” Program of the annual meet- 
ing of the Classical Association of New England held at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, March 26-27. (March 27: 357 f.) A. M. Withers, “Much Ado about 
Language Nothings.” Further testimony to the values contributed by the 
study of foreign languages, ancient and modern, to a better knowledge of 
English and English literature, and a protest against over-emphasis of the 
functional value derived from a knowledge of Latin roots. (April 3: 369-373) 
Charles R. Walker, ““Language Teaching Goes to War.” Descriptive discus- 
sion of intensive war courses for the rapid learning of modern foreign lan- 
guages. (April 17: 429) “The Classicists Protest Against EPC’s Attack on 
Latin.” Text of a resolution adopted by the Classical Association of New 
England at its meeting on March 27. (May 1: 504 f.) V. C. Coulter, ““There’s 
Something About a Word.” Arguments supporting the proper use of the study 
of etymology. (May 8: 541 f.) A. M. Withers, “Latin Versus the English 
Dictionary.” As a medium for acquiring English vocabulary the study of 
Latin is superior to a direct study of the English dictionary. (May 22: 581- 
587) John F. Gummere, ‘“‘What About Foreign Languages?” A plea for recogni- 
tion of the importance of linguistic science as now developed and for its | 
thorough study and use by teachers of languages. “‘A vital part of the educa- 
tion of all secondary-school pupils ought to be linguistic training which may 
be given in intensive form in a one-year course to be taken by all pupils or 
incorporated in a two-year Latin course, while the linguistically able pupils 
ought to take a full four-year course in some foreign language as well as 
Latin.” (June 5: 658) Esther J. Smith, “A College Student’s Evaluation of 
Latin.” Disciplinary and cultural values of the study of Latin. (659) A. M. 
Withers, “Wendell L. Willkie on Latin and Greek.” A brief letter: ““ . . . Like 
yourself, I believe that the study of Latin and Greek is an excellent thing. 
Some of the world’s greatest literature is written in Latin and Greek... . 
Aside from this, Latin and Greek have a transfer value which is of inesti- 
mable help in the study of other languages. .. . ” (June 12: 663 f.) “In De- 
fense of the Classics in Wartime Education.” Comment on the American 
Classical League’s pamphlet Why Latin and Greek Should Not Be Discontinued 
In Our Schools and the News Letter of Indiana University for April, 1943. 
(June 26: 705-707) Philip S. Blumberg, “Dear Old Latin!—The ‘Critic’s’ 
Rejoinder.” A sharp attack upon the study of Latin, and of other foreign 
languages, in the schools, with special criticism of the views presented by Miss 
G. P. Dilla in the March 6th issue. 

School Review 11 (1943).—(April: 228-233) Jonah W. D. Skiles, “The 
Place of General Language in the Secondary School.” General language “‘can- 
not take the place of foreign-language study but should be supplementary 
and ancillary to foreign-language study.” A program is briefly outlined. 
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Studies in Philology xu (1943).—(April: 103-127) James Hutton, ‘‘Ronsard 
and the Greek Anthology.” A study of Ronsard’s indebtedness to the Greek 
Anthology, which “supplied him directly with about fifty-five pieces and in- 
directly through the neo-Latin poets with many other passages.” It was only 
in the latter part of his life that he made use of the erotic epigrams as material 
for sonnets. (145-153) Robert A: Law, “The Roman Background of Titus 
Andronicus.” A study of sources, with special mention of the Aeneid and 
Plutarch’s Life of Scipio Africanus. (154-185) Ernest W. Talbert, “New Light 
on Ben Jonson’s Workmanship.” A detailed study to show the use made by 
Jonson, particularly in the composition of his masques, of Charles Stephanus’ 
Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum and Robert Stephanus’ 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, “two immensely popular dictionaries of the time.” 
(332-334) Don C. Allen, “Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Neo-Latin.” 
Bibliography of recent works, chiefly those published in 1942. (July: 367-379) 
Harold S. Wilson, “George of Trebizond and Early Humanist Rhetoric.” 
An essay on the “first full-length rhetoric of the Renaissance, composed in 
Latin about 1434 by the Greek humanist George of Trebizond and the influ- 
ence this work exerted toward the formalizing of Renaissance stylistic theory 
and practice.” (390-398) Nathalia Wright, “‘Milton’s Use of Latin Formular- 
ies.” A brief demonstration of Milton’s use in his letters of the rules propa- 
gated by the epistolary formularies current in his day and of their effect upon 
his style. (425-446) Donald Foerster, “Mid-Eighteenth Century Scotch Criti- 
cism of Homer.” In their comparison of Homer and the newly discovered 
Ossian the Scotch critics turned to criticism from the historical point of view, 
and so furnished “an early outline of many of the principles and ideas which 
formed the basis of Wolf’s criticism and of modern scholarship, and the basis 
of nineteenth-century English Hellenism.” 

Times Literary Supplement (London) xtm (1943).—(No. 2145, March 13: 
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